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Notes on Books, &c. 


Notes. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


Mr. Gladstone, in a lecture on Scott delivered 
at the Hawarden Literary Institution in February, 
1868, said that we did not in these days appreciate 
this great writer as we ought, and that newer 
literary fashions had for a while (but only for a 
while) obscured his splendid fame. Mr. Glad- 
stone confessed himself « devoted admirer of 
Scott, whom on another occasion he termed “ the 
first among the sons of Scotland,” and I dare 
say he spoke the above words more in sorrow 
than in anger. My reason for alluding to them 
now is, that I wish to point out that a recent 
circumstance has gone far to prove that Mr. Glad- 
stone was not speaking without book,-and that 
Scott’s sun is for a while eclipsed, although I doubt 
not that ere long it will “repair the golden flood, 
and warm the nations with redoubled ray.” A 
Scottish lady, Miss Aitken, has just contributed a 
volume to Macmillan’s “Golden Treasury Series,” 
entitled Scottish Song, and this book purports 
to contain “a selection of the choicest lyrics of 
Scotland.” So far as I am competent to form an 
opinion, this selection is made with much good 
taste and sound judgment, and the volume quite 
fulfils the promise of its title-page in giving us 
the choicest lyrical poetry of Scotland, with, how- 


ever, one notable exception. One name is con- 
spicuously absent, and that name is—Sir Walter 
Scott’s! I do not mean that Scott is absolutely 
and literally unrepresented; but, on turning to 
the index, what was my surprise to find that 
amongst the two hundred and ten pieces which 
make up the volume, there was only a single one 
by Scott, “Jock of Hazeldean”! I at first 
thought that perhaps Miss Aitken did not con- 
sider that Scott, although a Scottishman, wrote 
distinctively Scotch poetry ; but this cannot be 
her reason for almost entirely rejecting him from 
her anthology. There are at least three pieces in 
the book which, although written by Scotchmen, 
are quite as much English as Scotch —Allan Cun- 
ningham’s “ A wet sheet and a flowing sea,” Hogg’s 
“ Skylark,” and Logan’s “Ode to the Cuckoo.” 
Indeed, the first of these, so far from being Scot- 
tish, has a particularly English flavour about it. 
Now it would be easy to name six or eight of 
Scott’s lyrics which we might well expect to find 
in a collection like Miss Aitken’s—“ Rosabelle,” 
“County Guy,” “Soldier, rest, thy warfare o’er,” 
“QO, Brignall banks are wild and fair,” “ March, 
march, Ettrick and Teviotdale,’ and the “ Red 
field of Harlaw,” in the Antiquary, those glorious 
verses which, as Sir Philip Sidney said of “* Chevy 
Chase,” stir the heart like the sound of a trumpet. 
Some of the above lyrics, taking lyrical poetry in 
its most restricted sense, as meaning simply a song, 
have perhaps never been surpassed, except by 
Shakspeare, Burns, and perhaps Tennyson in his 
Princess. Miss Aitken, however, goes still further, 
and says (page 6) that Allan Ramsay is the second 
of Scotland’s poets, Burns of course being the first. 
Truly Mr. Gladstone knew what he was saying ; 
a generation has arisen which knows not Scott. 
Alas for Scotland, when an accomplished Scottish 
lady presents her countrymen with a volume of 
Scottish lyrics, and yet considers, I presume justly, 
that Scott is so little to their taste that she need 
only include a single specimen of his verse in her 
book ! 

It is not too much to say that Scotland owes 
more than half her fame to Scott, who was 
the first to unfold the glories of her history 
and the beauties of her scenery before the eyes, 
not only of Britain, but of the whole civilized 
world. Yet how little, comparatively speaking, 
does she appreciate him; how coldly does she 
repay “the debt immense of endless gratitude ” 
which she owes him; and what a_ half-hearted 
affair was the Scott centenary féte in 1871! 
But, as Mr. Gladstone said, “If we do not now 
appreciate Scott as we ought, it is our misfortune, 
not his. The fashion of the moment may prefer 
the newest to the best ; but as the calm order of 
nature is resumed after a storm, so the permanent 
judgment of mankind will regain its equilibrium, 
and will render the honours of poetical and literary 
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achievement where they are due.” These words, 
coming from so accomplished a scholar as Mr. 
Gladstone, are indeed comforting to all true 
lovers of Scott. 

I do not know if any of your readers have ever 
noticed that Mrs. Browning, in her splendid 
Vision of Poets, in which she marshals the noble 
army of laurelled bards and causes them to pass 
before our eyes, each one introduced by a few 
lines of appropriate and happy description, finds 
no place for Scott, nor does she make the smallest 
allusion to him. 

Notwithstanding, however, the prevailing dis- 
loyalty to the illustrious Scottishman, I am sure 
there is still a remnant left in the land who have 
not bowed the knee to the false deity of sensation- 
alism, and whose feelings towards Walter Scott 
may best be expressed in the words of Tennyson’s 
artist-lover, “‘ My first, last love ; the idol of my 
youth ; the darling of my manhood.” Perhaps I 
may be allowed to finish the quotation, and, re- 
membering the wonder and delight with which 
some of us first read Scott's poems and romances 
in our sweet hour of prime, add, “the most 
blessed memory of mine age.” 

JONATHAN Bovcnter. 


(*Amen!” to Mr. Bovcurer’s quoted words. The 
admirers of Scott, however, need not fear for the great 
object of their admiration. Mrs. Browning omitted 
Scott from her Vision of Poets. So Addison left Shak- 
speare unnamed in his Account of the Greatest English 
Poets (addressed to Sacheverell). So much the worse for 
Addison, who also sneered at Chaucer and at Spenser ! 
The successive cheap editions of Scott's Novels are so 
many proofs of his undying popularity. The editions of 
his poems for less than a shilling show how thoroughly 
* popular ” he is, in the best sense of that word. Within 
the last four or five years new dramas, founded on his 
works, have been successfully placed upon the stage. 
These include The Lady of the Lak:, Kenilworth, lvan- 
hoe, and The Fortunes of Nigel. In the last drama Mr. 
Phelps proved his fine quality as an actor by his masterly 
ny ey of King James. For the coming season at 

rury Lane a play is preparing, which is drawn from the 
same inexhaustibie source, namely, The Talisman. The 
enthusiasm which the novelty and brilliancy of the 
treasures excited when they were first delivered by 
Scott to the public,—possessions for ever,—has subsided, 
asa matter of course; but there is a wider sense now, 
and a profounder popular appreciation of their ines- 
timable value.] 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 


SwaksrearE’s Name.—There would have been 
less difficulty in arriving at the derivation of the 
name of our great poet had it been viewed, not as 
one of an exceptional character, but as belonging 
to a distinct class of sobriquets that have become 
hereditary. The nicknames given to lower-class 
officials some centuries ago, such as “ tipstaffs ” and 
“clearers of the way,” were all but invariably hits 
at the officious ss meddlesome character of their 
duties. These duties were discharged mainly by 


the display of the symbol of office which they held 
in their hand. We can readily understand the 
crowd outside the sacred ring poking fun at these 
well-fed officials through the medium of the baton 
which they bore. Various cant terms were em- 
ployed, but the ingredient of all was “wag” or 
“shake.” These terms came even to be used more 
generally. <A silly swaggerer became a “ wag- 
feather” (Halliwell); a woman with a trailing 
dress a “ wag-tail” (Halliwell) ; while Smith, “ the 
silver-tongued preacher,” says of a “ graceless 
boy” that he will prove a “ wag-string,” that is, 
like a bow relaxed. Thus of “shake” also. A 
bully was called a “shake-buckler” (Halliwell), 
and a turnkey a “shake-lock.” Let us see how all 
this affected our nomenclature. Let us take 
“wag” first. ‘Robert Waggestaff” is found in 
the Hundred Rolls, “Richard Wage-tail” in 
Proc. and Ord. Privy Council, and “ Mabill Wag- 
spere ” in the Coldingham Priory Records (Surtees 
Soc.). “ Wag-horn ” still exists. It was Captain 
Waghorn who was tried for the wreck of the 
Royal George in 1782. So far of the term “ wag.” 
Let us now turn to “ shake.” “ Simon Shake-lok” 
occurs in the Parl. Writs, “ Henry Shake-launce” 
in the Hundred Rolls, “ Hugh Shake-shaft” in 
St. Ann’s Register, Manchester (date 1744), and 
“William Shake-spere” in Bury St. Edmunds 
Wills (Cam. Soc.). Of course I could give other 
instances of all the above, but one I think will 
suffice. You will see that “ Wag-spere” is but 
synonymous with the poet’s name. William 
Shakspeare, I cannot doubt, was descended from 
some officer of the law, or one who held service 
under some feudal lord; while his name must be 
viewed as belonging distinctively to the nickname 
class. I will say a word or two at another time 
about the poet’s son “ Hamnet,” who bore a purely 
Christian name, although, if I be not mistaken, 
this has not been observed before. 
Cuartes W. Barpstey. 


“Mars wis sworp.”—In Abbott’s Shake- 
spearian Grammar, § 217, we find “ His was some- 
times used by mistake for s’, the sign of the pos- 
sessive case, particularly after a proper name.” 
Professor Latham (English Grammar, “ Pleonasm ” 
in the Syntax of Pronouns), however, takes his 
in such cases to be the possessive pronoun, and I 
conceive he is right. In German such expressions 
as dem Professor seine Frau, “ the Professor his wife 
(dem Professor being the dative), are commonly 
used, though only in conversation. Again, we find 
it in Dutch : thus in the Maagden of Vondel, i. 1, 
we have Marsil zijn geest, “ Marsilius his ghost,”— 
Van Vloten’s note on this being, “As at the pre- 
sent day, in the language of conversation for 
ghost of Marsilius.” Again, in the works of 


Fritz Reuter, written in the Mecklenburg-Schwerin 
dialect, such expressions are to be found in every 
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page: thus we have Fritz Sahlmannen sin Wust, 
“Fritz Sahlmann his sausage”— Ut de Franzosen- 
tid, p. 233; sin olle Moder ehr Hart, “his old 
mother her heart ”"—Id., p. 226; den Moller sin 
Fridrich, “the willer his Fridrich,” passim. 
Here, as will be observed, the noun which comes 
first is in the genitive or dative; it is difficult to 
say which, as the inflexions are the same. Again, 
turning to Quickborn, by Klas Groth, written in 
the Dittmarsch dialect, we find such expressions 
very frequent, as uns Herr sin Hus, “our Lord 
his House ”—Quickborn, seventh edition, p. 139 ; 
Pock sin Fru, “ Froggie his wife”—Id., p. 197. 
In this dialect it is impossible to say in what case 
the first noun is, as there are no inflexions. In 
these languages, or dialects, it is quite certain that 
sein, or sin, is the possessive pronoun and nothing 
else ; why then should we find a difficulty in a 
corresponding usage in our own language ? 

Mr. Abbott, in support of his view, that his is 
used in such cases by mistake for ’s, says, “ After 
the feminine name Guinivere, we have in the later 
text of Layamon, ii. 511, ‘for Gwenayfer his 
love.’” The passage at full length is— 

* Arthur was in Cornwalle 
Al thane wynter, 
For Gwenayfer his love 
Womman him leofest.” * 

It seems to me fossible that “ love” may here 
stand for “lover,” as we have “mine own true 
love” passim in the old ballads, in which case the 
meaning of the line will be, “ for the sake of his 
love Gwenayfer.” This, however, I leave to others 
to decide. F. J. V. 


“Love’s Lazour’s Lost” (5 §. i. 368.) —I may 
very safely assert that there is but one authority 
for the assertion imputed to Burbage, that this 
play would please Queen Elizabeth, viz., a letter 
from Sir Walter Cope to Viscount Cranborne, 
dated 1604, preserved in Lord Salisbury’s library 
at Hatfield. Sperrenp will find it printed (with 
no very commendable accuracy) in the third 
Report of the Royal Commission of Historical 
Manuscripts, 1872, p. 148. All Burbage “ sayes ” 
is that 
“Ther ys no new playe that the quene hath not seene, 
but they have Revyved an olde one, Cawled Loves 
Labore lost, which for wytt and mirthe he sayes will 
please her excedingly.” 

JABEZ. 

Athenzeum Club. 


FOLK-LORE. 

Fotx-Lore or THE (5 §, i. 347.)—I am 
not able to offer E. J. C. much information in 
reply to the first part of his query, but may call 
his attention to some superstitions obviously re- 


: o In the earlier edition it is “and al for Wenhzeuere 
ufe. 


lated to that mentioned by him. In Suffolk, to 
sleep in a room with the whitethorn bloom in it 
during the month of May “ will surely be followed 
by some great misfortune.” And— 

“Tf you sweep the house with blossomed broom in May, 

Y’re sure to sweep the head of the house away.” 

Choice Notes, Folk-Lore, p. 113. 
Turning to the latter portion of the query, the 
origin of the superstition in question is part of a 
wide and curious subject ; but three points seem to 
deserve special prominence. 

The first is the connexion in the minds of the 
primitive Aryans of the thorn and fire, a connexion 
traceable, as in the case of the rowan, &c., to the 
red colour of the fruit of the tree. Much infor- 
mation as to ancient notions on the subject, and 
the conceptions in which they originated, will be 
found, if your correspondent cares to pursue the 
inquiry, in Kihn’s treatise, The Descent of Fire 
and the Drink of the Gods (Berlin, 1859), and in 
Mr. Kelly’s Curiosities of Indo-European Tradi- 
tion and Folk Lore, an able sketch, not so well 
known as it deserves. 

The next point is the association of the thorn, 
as well as rowan, &c., with the celebration of the 
festival of the returning Sun, May-day. That 
festival was apparently understood to mark the 
coming back of the Fire, through its supposed 
great source, the Sun, after the dark and cold 
winter ; and one is prepared to find the fire trees, 
the thorn and rowan, figuring in the celebration. In 
Westphalia, the herdsman on May-day “ quickens ” 
his heifers, striking them over the haunches and 
loins with a rowan sapling, which has been cut at 
or before sunrise, and praying that, “as sap comes 
into the birch and beech, and the leaf comes upon 
the oak, so may milk fill the young cow’s udder.” 
A kindred practice survives in the county of 
Galway, where caorthann gads, i.e. withes of the 
rowan, cut before sunrise, and twisted into circlets, 
are placed on the churn, the churn-dash, and the 
plough. In the same locality it is the furze (which 
is expected to be found in bloom) which is used 
for the Dos-Bealtaine, or May-bush. In England 
the whitethorn was expected to be in bloom. “ To 
be delivered from witches they hang in their entries 
(among other things) hay-thorn, otherwise wliite- 
thorn, gathered on May-day.” (Scott’s Discovery 
of Witchcraft, in Brand, i. 217. See also i. 229.) 

Now, if the thorn was thus associated with the 
festival marking the beginning of summer, and its 
blooming connected in the popular mind with 
May-day, it is conceivable that the flowering of 
the tree before May would be looked upon as some- 
thing strange and ominous, and we should have 
some explanation of the superstitious notion men- 
tioned by E. J. C. that such early bloom bodes 
misfortune. It may be noted, in connexion with 
this idea, that the blooming of an apple-tree after 
the fruit is ripe is also an omen of death :— 


& 
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“ A bloom upon the apple when the apples are ripe 


Is a sure termination to somebody’s life. 
(Northamptonshire.) 
An old saw, though the couplet embodying it is 
manifestly, in the form here given, of late date 
enough. 

Apart, however, from what has been said as to 
the possible reference of the whitethorn superstition 
in question, and others like it, to the ancient 
character of the thorn as a fire tree, and its con- 
sequent connexion with the solar festival of May, 
there is a numerous and well-known class of popular 
notions which throw light oi the matter, namely, 
those which associate the ideas of the soul and 
death with various white objects, butterflies, moths, 
lilies, and (white) pigeons and other birds (Choice 
Notes, pp. 17 and 61; Dublin University Maga- 
zine, Oct. 1873, “ Folk-Lore of the Lily” ; and Long 
Ago, 1873, “ Butterflies in Folk-Lore”). Some 
curious items of folk-lore in connexion with this 
tree would, I think, be found surviving in Ireland, 
where it is often found, as a “‘ monument bush,” 
marking old places of sepulture, or planted about 
ancient raths. Any such scraps of old Celtic 
superstition, if got from the lips of the people 
themselves, and not from so-called treatises on the 
subject, would, I should think, be worthy of a 
place in “N. & Q.,” where Irish folk-lore is not 
particularly well represented at present. 

Davip 

Hammersmith. 


CaLomeEL.—All the lexicographers and etymolo- 
ists who mention this word* seem agreed that it 
is derived from xaAds, beautiful, and péAas, 
black,+ but they are by no means agreed why it 
was called so. Mahn (in Webster) tells us it was 
“in allusion to its properties and colour.” Un- 
fortunately, calomel, instead of being of a beautiful 
black, is pure white,t so that it would seem as if 
Mahn had never seen calomel!  Littré says 
cautiously, “ainsi nommé, dit-on, parce que le 
chimiste qui le découvrit, vit, dans la préparation, 
se changer une belle poudre noire en une poudre 
blanche.”§ But is it the fact that such a change 
takes place? I expect not, but perhaps some one 
of the readers of “ N. & Q.” will tell us. 


* Several etymologists, as Diez, Scheler, Brachet, 
Wedgwood, and Ed. Miiller, omit the word altogether, 
either, I suppose, because it isa technical word, or because 
they had no satisfactory explanation to offer. 

+ Johnson, in speaking of the derivation, says nothing 
more than “ calomelas, a chymical word.” 

t When impure, it is of a yellowish white, but it is never 
of any colour in the least degree approaching black. 

§ When lime-water is added to calomel a blackish 
powder is thrown down, and the noted black wash is 
produced. But here the change is the converse of that 
noted by Littré, and the precipitate, so far from being 
of a beautiful black, is really rather of a dark grey colour 
(sub-oxide of mercury). 


Pereira, in his Materia Medica (ed. 1849, 
p. 847), speaks a little more explicitly. He tells 
us that “the term calomel . was first used 
by Sir Theodore Turquet de Mayenne (who died 
in 1655), in consequence, as some say, of his having 
had a favourite black servant who prepared it ; or, 
according to others, because it was a good remedy 
for the black bile.” 

But Hooper, in his Medical Dictionary, gives 
us what I conceive to be the true solution of the 
difficulty. His words are: “This name was 
originally applied to the Aethiops mineral or black 
sulphuret of mercury; it was afterwards applied 
by Sir Theodore Mayerne* to the chloride of mer- 
cury [calomel], in honour of a favourite negro 
servant whom he employed to prepare it.” Mahn 
(op. cit.) also refers to Aethiops mineral, s. v. “ Calo- 
mel,” but he evidently thinks that they are two 
different names for the same thing, and therein he 
is mistaken. 

We see, therefore, that it was really owing to 
a kind of joke or jew de motst that the name of 
calomel—beautiful (or good) black, became applied 
to a white powder ; and confusion and error have 
been the result. F. CHance. 

Sydenham Hill. 


“Livinc One’s Lire over Acatn.”— The 
following is from Franklin’s Life :— 

“When I reflect, as I frequently do, upon the felicity 
I have enjoyed, I sometimes say to myself that, were 
the offer made true, I would engage to run again, from 
beginning to end, the same career of life. All I would 
ask should be the privilege of an author, to correct, ina 
second edition, certain errors of the first.” 


W. A. C. 


Syerzinc.—I translate from the Pali text of 
the Gagga Jataka, published by Fausboll (Ten 
Jatakas, Triibner, 1872), the following curious 
reference to a very ancient superstition :— 

“One day, Buddha, while seated in the midst of a 
large congregation of disciples, to whom he was preach- 
ing the Law, chanced to sneeze. Thereupon the priests, 
exclaiming May the Blessed Lord live, may the Welcome 
One live, made a loud noise and seriously interrupted the 
discourse. Accordingly, Buddha addressed them as 
follows: Tell me, priests, when a person sneezes, if the 
bystanders say, May you live, will he live the longer or 
die the sooner for it?—Certainly not, Lord.— Then, 
— if any one sneezes you are not to say to him, 
May you live; and if any of you shall say it, let him 
be guilty of a transgression. From that time forth, 
when the priests sneezed and the bystanders exclaimed, 
May you live, Sirs, the priests, fearful of transgressing, 
held their peace. People took offence at this: What, 
said they, do these priestly sons of Sakya mean by not 


* Pereira, as we have seen, calls this name Mayenne, 
but asin Brockhaus’s Conversations- Lexicon (10th edition, 
1851-1855), I also find the name given as Mayerne (with 
the date 1550 instead of 1655), I presume that this 
latter form is the correct one. 

+ Sir Theodore must have noticed the contrast be- 
tween the whiteness of the powder and the blackness of 
his servant. 
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uttering a word when we say, May you live, Sirs! The 
matter came to Buddha’s ears. Priests, he said, the 
laity are the corner-stone of the church ; when laymen 
say, May you live, Sirs, I give my sanction to your reply- 
ing, Long life to you.” 

From this it-appears that, in ancient Hindustan, 
it was customary, when a person sneezed, for the 
bystanders to exclaim, “ May you live !” (jioa), and 
etiquette required that the sneezer should reply, 
“Long life to you!” (chiram jivatha). The 
Jataka Book, from which this story is taken, is 
part of the Buddhist Scriptures, and belongs to a 
period far antecedent to the Christian Era. The 
superstition with regard to sneezing is a very wide- 
spread one. It would be interesting (if it has not 
been already done) to bring together references to 
it from the literatures of different countries. For 
instance, happening to look through Clodd’s Child- 
hood of the World the other day, [ came upon the 
following passage :— 

“ According to an old Jewish legend, the custom of 
saying ‘God bless you’ when a person sneezes dates 
from Jacob. The Rabbis say that before the time that 
Jacob lived men sneezed once, and that was the end of 
them ; the shock slew them. This law was set aside on 
the prayer of Jacob, on condition that in all nations a 
sneeze should be hallowed by the words ‘ God bless you.’” 

R. C. 


THe Fryixc Dutcuman.—In the narrative of 
the voyages of H.M. ships “ Leven” and “ Barra- 
couta,” under Captain W. F. Owen, R.N., in the 
year 1823, the following curious story is published : 

“In the evening of the 6th of April, when off Port 
Danger, the Barracouta was seen about two miles to 
leeward. Struck with the singularity of her being so 
soon after us, we at first concluded that it could not be 
her; but the peculiarity of her rigging, and other cir- 
cumstances, convinced us that we were not so mistaken. 
Nay, so distinctly was she seen, that many well-known 
faces could be observed on deck, looking towards our 
ship. After keeping thus for some time, we became 
surprised that she made no effort to join us; but, on the 
contrary, stood away. But being so near the port to 
which we were both destined, Captain Owen did not 
attach much importance to this proceeding, and we 
accordingly continued our course. At sunset it was 
observed that she hove to, and sent a boat away, appa- 
rently for the purpose of picking up a man overboard. 
During the night we could not perceive any light or 
other indication of her locality. The next morning we 
anchored in Simon’s Bay, where, for a whole week, we 
were in anxious expectation of her arrival ; but it after- 
wards appeared that at this very period the Barracouta 
must have been above three hundred miles from us, and no 
other vessel of the same class was ever seen about the Cape.” 

The writer of the narrative disclaims any in- 
tention to excite the supernatural feelings of his 
readers. Accepting the story as true (and it is 
vouched for by an irresistible weight of authority), 
it 1s a startling fact that, out of all the ships sailing 
on the ocean, the one which the law of refraction 
should have conjured up in view of the “ Leven” 
was that ship’s own consort in a deadly and perilous 
voyage. W. Cresson. 

Lambeth Terrace. 


“ ExcumGEnt.”-—I have not heard this North- 
umbrianism lately. I fancy it is rather slang than 
a provincialism. It is applied to a person or 
thing “ got up” more smartly than usual. “ Where 
are you going, you are quite excumgent ! ”—“ How 
do you like my new bonnet ?”—“Oh, it is quite ex- 
cumgent.” Extra gent(eel) is, I presume, the 
etymology. It is among servants I have heard it 
used. &. 


Fuxerat Customs 1x Care Town.—By 
an old colonial Dutch law, now almost forgotten, 
when a man died in debt, leaving a widow and 
family, the hearse was brought before the door in 
the presence of a large concourse of friends and 
neighbours, the widow came forth, locked the door, 
and placed the key on the coffin, thus being re- 
leased from her husband’s debts. The last record 
of this ceremony being performed is as far back as 
1823. It was formerly the practice, when any re- 
spectable person was interred, to have white sand 
strewn in the street from the house door to the 
grave. This has of late years, in Cape Town at 
least, been discontinued, but may still exist in the 
more remote Dutch villages. At Dutch funerals, 
in olden days, two respectably dressed men (trop. 
schluters), got up in cocked hats and black silk 
stockings, were generally engaged to form the last 
couple of mourners in the funeral procession. The 
popular opinion was that the last couple took all 
the ill luck supposed to wait on the last couple 
into and out of the churchyard, no friend liking 
to figure last at a funeral. Formerly no respectable 
family buried their dead until after dark, when 
each mourner was attended by his slave carrying a 
lighted lantern. The appearance of such a procession 
was very strange to meet in the narrow, and then 
unlighted, streets of Cape Town. Hatchments of 
the arms of the principal deceased officials of the 
old Dutch Government were formerly suspended 
in the “ Oude Keerk” on the Heerengracht, and 
presented some very curious and interesting speci- 
mens of old Batavian heraldry. They are now, 
however, nearly all removed, and lie rotting in a 
lumber room in the vicinity of the church, in com- 
pany, it is said, with a few valuable pictures of 
the Dutch school, long lost to the public eye. 
These and many other primitive Dutch customs 
are gradually disappearing, and the modes and 
habits of English domestic life have almost super- 
seded the quaint and homely manners which pre- 
vailed in the City of Van Riebeck to a period as 
late as the first three decades of the present cen- 
tury. I am indebted to an old friend and quondam 
correspondent of “ N. & Q.” for some of the above 
interesting notes. H. Hat. 

Lavender Hill. 


“Bonnre Dunper.”—From a small volume 
which professes to teach boys the history of Scot- 
land, I have extracted the following account of 
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the death of Lord Dundee, written in a style 
nearly as stilted as that of the mendacious his- 
torian Wodrow :— 

“ Claverhouse never knew that he had won a victory. 
He fell at the beginning of the action pierced by a mus- 
ket ball, which entered beneath his arm. When one in 
a pack of hungry wolves is killed, the rest turn upon 
him and eat him up. Claverhouse’s own men, true to 
their savage instinct of plunder, stripped his body, and 
left it naked upon the field, where it was with difficulty 
distinguished from the other bodies of the fallen.” 

Lord Dundee, created a viscount in the second 
year of James II., did not die on the field of 
Killiecrankie. He was mortally wounded, but 
not in the beginning of the action, and was carried 
to the house of Old Blair, at that time the inn, 
where, quite aware of the success of his master’s 
troops, he sank the next morning, and was buried— 

“——For a sable shroud 

Sheathed in his iron panoply,” 
in a vault in the old church of Blair. Had the 
Highlanders, likened by the reverend historian 
to hungry wolves, “true to their savage nature,” 
wished to treat with such brutal indignity the 
body of their venerated “Black John of the 
Battles,” would they have put off time in doing so, 
when they had such a flock of runaway sheep 
(without « shepherd) as Mackay’s army to fall 
upon? 

My friend Mr. Robertson, of Old Blair, has 
kindly furnished me with the following curious 
tradition :— 

“My information regarding the circumstances of 
Claverhouse’s death, was derived from an old man who 
died at Aldclune last winter, about the age of 70. 

“* His story was that he had been told by an old woman 
who lived at Aldclune, and was, I think, his grand aunt, 
that her father, who was a boy at the time of the battle 
of Killiecrankie, lay concealed on the hill above Urrard 
(Rinrory) during the engagement, and that he followed 
the party who carried Claverhouse to the inn at Old 
Blair, and that Claverhouse died in the inn the following 


day.” 

Curious TREASONABLE LetTeR.—The man who 
wrote the following letter had been long suspected 
of giving treasonable information to the enemy ; 
and Government set a spy over him, by whose 
exertions they procured the letter directed to a 
house at Paris. At first they imagined they had 
hit on the wrong person, when a few days after- 
wards a second letter, directed by the same hand, 
to the same person, containing only the figures, as 
under it, was brought by the informant to Govern- 
ment ; when, after a little consultation, they dis- 
covered it was a key to the first letter, and accord- 
ingly had the writer in close confinement till, at 
the earnest intercession of his friends, he was 
suffered to leave this country, under a promise of 
not returning during the war :— 

“ London, April 6, 1798. 

Dear Friend,—As I find ‘here isan opportunity, I write 

to say how we ave; my daughter Mary, who was seven- 


| teen last week, has an offer; the man is a sail maker, 
honest and industrious ; he is very sober, and of respect- 
jable family; as to the trade we do not object, since 
| workmen in that dine are sure of employment. My wife 
| has been almost ready to go distracted with pain at her 
| stomach ; after suffering for some days, she spit up some 

sharp matter, which greatly relieved her head; then 

became again afflicted, and how long her illness may 
| continue, Heaven knows. Any commands you may haye 
to execute will be carefully attended to by, 

Yours truly, 


1 8 5 5 9 

7 2 7 6 5 10 
3.3 77 3 ll 

4 4 8 3 12.” 
3.5 


This curious document, together with the pre- 
ceding particulars regarding the detection of the 
writer, appears in the European Magazine, 1814, 
vol. lxvi. pp. 21, 22. The first column of figures 
indicates the words, and the second column the 
lines in the original letter. The words conveying 
the treasonable information are printed in italics, 
| though of course in the original no words were 
underlined, or otherwise marked, the list of figures 
| which followed the letter admirably serving the 
purpose. It will be observed that the information 
conveyed to the enemy in this letter was “ There 
are seventeen sail of the line ready at Spithead. 
Howe commands.” W. A. C. 

Glasgow. 


PARALLEL PassaGEs.— 
“ Dryden says prettily of Ben Jonson’s many imitations 
| of the ancients, you track him everywhere in their sxow. 
. . Menage adds, that he intended to compile a regu- 

| lar treatise on the thefts and imitations of the poet:. 
| As his reading was very extensive, his work would, prob- 
| ably, have been very entertaining.”—Warton’s Lssay ox 
the Genius and Writings of Pope, p. 89. 
Bs Let us see how far we are got in this inquiry. We 
| may say of the old Latin poets, that they all came out of 
| the Greek schools. It is as true of the moderns in this 
| part of the world that they, in general, have had their 
breeding in both the Greek and Latin. But when the 
question is of any particular writer, how far and in what 
instances, you may presume on his being a professed 
imitator, much will depend on the certain knowledge 
you have of his Age, Education, and Character. When 
all these circumstances meet in one man, as they have 
done in others, but in none perhaps so eminently as in 
Ben Jonson, wherever you find an acknowledged like- 
ness, you will do him no injustice to call it imitation.” — 
Bp. Hurd, On Poetical Imitation (Critical Works, ii.). 

“You track hint everywhere in their snow.” 
Were these words of Dryden’s an original thought, 
or did he recollect “leporem venxator,” &c., in 
Horace, Sat. 2, lib. i.? Who has been supposed to 

have translated totidem verbis an epigram of Calli- 
machus, a translation of which is subjoined from 
Dr. Wellesley’s Anthologia Polyglotta, cxiii. On 
this question, see Fabricii Opuscula Literarw, 
p. 29; Tanaquilli Fabri E£pistole, p. 229; J. J. 
Scaligeri Opuscula, p. 464; Horat. Delphini, » 
Valpy :— 
Exixvdes, €v &e. 
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“Tue CHace. 
Mark, Epicydes, how the hunter bears 
His honours in the chace, when timid hares | 
And nobler stags he tracks through frost and snow, 
O’er mountains echoing to the vales below. 
Then if some clown halloos: ‘ Here, master, here 
Lies panting at your feet the stricken deer.’ 
He takes no heed, but starts for newer game. 
Such is my love, and such his arrow’s aim, } 
That follows still with speed the flying fair, 
But deems the yielding slave below his care.” 
Merivale. 
CHETHAM. 


[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 


“ BuILT HERE For 18s Envy.”—On a former oc- 
casion the correspondents of “N. & Q.” gave me 
efficient help towards the interpretation and elucida- 
tion of “the Grim Feature” in the Ninth Book of 
Paradise Lost. I now submit to them a difficulty in 
the First Book, unnoticed by Todd. At Il, 258- 
260 of first edition, we read— 

*Tlere at least 
We shall be free ; th’ Almighty hath not built 
Here for his envy, will not drive us hence :”’ 


If the reference be to the happy mansion built by 
the Almighty in Heaven, which might well be 
said to have been built for the envy of those who | 
were excluded from it, one would expect the last 
line to run “ Here for our envy,” &c.; as it is, the 
envy is attributed to the party in possession, and 
not to the party ejected or excluded. 

An accomplished friend suggested to me that, in 
the above passage, built is a substantive, having 
the sense of oxo7ds, mark or target. 
Obviously, if butlt had such a sense, its use here 
would be most appropriate. But, unfortunately, 
I cannot find that the substantive bui/t had any 
other meaning than build, which meant, and 
means, form or figure. My friend referred me | 
to Dryden’s Annus Mirabilis for an instance, but 
the passage proves nothing to the point :— 


* And as the Juilt, so different is the fight ; 

Their mounting shot is on our sails designed.” 
Certainly, if built be used here for mark or object, 
the sense is perfect ; but it is so likewise if built | 
means the build of the ship of war from which the 
shot proceeded. Another instance which he gave | 
me, from Temple, “timber proper for this built,” | 
is still more doubtful. Having collated a good | 
many editions of Paradise Lost (including the first | 
and second), I have not found a single variation 
in the passage in question ; but an examination | 
of various versions of the work has repaid the | 
search. In William Hog’s Paraphrasis Poetica, | 
1690, our passage is thus elegantly rendered :— | 


** nulloque premuntur, 

Colla jugo, nullam omnipotens livoris acerbi 

Materiam hic videt, hinc ideo nunquam ille repellet 

Agmina nostra,” Xe. 

Now here, beyond doubt, we have the very sense 
suggested by my friend. There can be no doubt 
that matertam here means occasion or ground. It 
is so used in Suetonius, whe, in his Life of 
Galba, conveys by that word the occasion of 
Nero's jealousy. 1 need not stay to insist on the 
value of Hog’s translation as a contemporary evi- 
dence of Milton’s meaning. In 1740, Paradise 
Lost was “ Attempted in Rhime” ; and the author 
of that absurd attempt thus renders our passage :— 
“here at least 
We shall be free ; for here the Victor Prince, 
Built not for Envy, will not drive us hence,” 
so he took Milton’s bvilt for the past participle of 
build. In 1745, a still more absurd version was 
published, viz., an English translation of Ray- 
mond de St. Maur’s French version of Paradise 
Los!. The re-translator, “A Gentleman of Oxford,” 
thus turns our passage :— 

« At least here we shall be free, the Thunderer hath 
not built this Place for his Envy, he will net drive us 
out from hence,” ke. 
so he took built in the same sense ; but he does 
not remove the difficulty of the phrase “ for his 
Envy,” which his predecessor ettected by omitting 
the possessive pronoun. We have, then, succeeded 
thus far only ; we have proved that, in Milton’s 
day, built was understood asa substantive, meaning 
occasion cr ground of the Almighty’s envy ; but 
we have not been able to prove that bud/t was used 

unless by Milton himself) in that sense. I shall 
be greatly obliged to any reader of this note who 
shall be able and willing to furnish me with 
evidence of such use. JABEZ. 

Athenzeum Club. 


“ UspLoGAHELL.”—Would some of your Irish 
readers state the meaning and true spelling of this 
word, which occurs in Camden’s Remaines? It 
seems probable that it is some strange attempt at 
giving, in English language and letters, the 
phonetic spelling of some Irish word, or words, in 
use at the time when Camden wrote. Just as in 
the State Papers of the time of Henry VIII. we 
find a word written “ Allyiegs,” and “ oylegeags,” 
for an Irish exaction, explained as a fee said to 
have been paid by each litigant party, both 
plaintiff and defendant, to the Brehon appointed 
by the Irish Chiefs, or by the Anglo-Irish Lords 
who had adopted Irish customs, for his judgment, 
the purport and etymology of which is to be 
found, as we are told, in the Irish words Oilegh, 2 
Brehon or Judge, and eag, payment. 

The word printed “ Allyiegs,” at p. 558, vol. ii., 


| of the State Papers, in a letter written by Ormond 


to Sir Anthony Sentleger, the Lord-Deputy, dated 


at Fethard, 12th March, 1538, and signed P. Or- 
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mond and Oss, among “like exaccions and extor- 
cions,” would appear to be the same as that spelt 
“ Oylegeags,” which we find in a note by the 
editors of the brief substance of the several pre- 
sentments made by the juries for each of the 
counties in the South, except Tipperary, in 1537, 
where we are told that according to the Waterford 
presentments, “the Brehon who was ordained,” or 
appointed by the Lady Katharine Poer, took for 
his judgment, called “ Oylegeag,” 16d. of every 
mark sterling, both of the plaintiff and defendant. 
But instead of the words oilegh, or Brehon, and 
eag, payment, which would seem to have been 
coined for the occasion, I would venture to sub- 
stitute ollamh, or ollave, a judge, a man of educa- 
tion ; and easg, or nisgeacht, as the Irish for hire, 
or wages, the former words not occurring in any 
Irish Glossary with which I am acquainted ; while 
we find a clue in O’Donovan’s Supplement to the 
late Edward O’Reilly’s Dictionary, in which Dul- 
cinne is explained by tuach saetair (for which he 
gives as his authority “an old glossary”), which I 
take to import the same, or nearly so, as tuach 
leasa, the price or reward of welfare, and saetar, or 
in more modern Irish, saotar, which imports work, 
labour, or drudgery. “ Ublogahell” would seem 
to have been used or intended (but I write from 
memory, not having Camden’s Remaines before 
me at this moment) as a title, a designation of 
some stone of inauguration, or place of meeting of 
the Irish, perhaps like Tullahogue, where they 
“made” the great “ Oneyll” in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, or Kilmacrenan, in the County of 
Donegal. J. Husanp Siru. 
Royal Irish Academy, Dublin. 


“No wuen.”—A few evenings ago, I asked a 
small boy of mine, of three years and four months, 
if he had been “ crying,” as, in the morniny, he had 
been in disgrace. His reply at once was, “I 
haven’t cried again to day no when.” As “no 
how” and “no where” are correct, why not 
“no when,” and if so, has it ever been in use, or 
is this infant to be credited with a new word, 
though in perfect ignorance of everything but 
baby language ? K. 


Fatconet, Tue Artist.—Perhaps some reader 
of “N. & Q.” may be able to give some account of 
Falconet, the artist, who resided in or near London 
towards the close of the last century. Are there 
any paintings by him known to be in existence, 
and if so, where are they to be seen! I possess 
two engravings, by different hands, after a portrait 
painted by him in 1768, but have never met with 
of his works. Kirsy TRIMMER. 

he Close, Norwich. 


Tue “ CARMAGNOLE.”—A few years ago, I asked 
in “N. & Q.” if any one could tell me where I 
could find the music of the Carmagnole, that song 


and dance so famous in the French Revolution. 
I inquired also for the music of the Catra. The 
latter I received from your late respected contri- 
butor F. C. H., but I have never yet succeeded in 
getting the Carmagnole. I have the words, at 
least some of them, because I believe it was what 
is called in these days a “ topical” song, and verses 
were added from time to time to suit the events 
of the day. Can any new contributor help me to 
find the music? Dickens, in his Tale of Two Cities, 
has a most graphic and, I should think, accurate 
description of the Carmagnole dance : who was his 
authority for the description ? 
JonaTHan Bovucuier. 


“Tue Piterim’s Procress.”—In the Guardian 
of June 17, there occurs the following, in a letter 
of the Rev. W. J. Stracey, of Buxton, Norfolk :— 

“Ina letter I have by me, dated Jan. 26, 1866, I am 
told by the writer that ‘Miss C has published a 
translation, for private circulation, from a French MS, 
copy in the British Museum Library, of The Pilgrimage 
of the Sowle, by Guillaume de Guilleville, a Churchman, 
who flourished in the fifteenth century. The original 
work was translated in England seventy years before the 
Reformation, and was printed by Caxton in 1483. Miss 
C——’s object in publishing her translation is to show 
that Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress is nearly verbatim a 
copy of this rare work, with a few alterations here and 
there to give it the tinge of originality.’” 

Is anything known of this book? Is the above 
a correct account ? E. L. Buenxrysoprr. 
[See a letter from Mr. Stracey in this week’s Guardian.] 


Rev. Samven Harpy.—He was Rector of 
Little Blakenham, in Suffolk, and Lecturer of En- 
field, in Middlesex. He is the author of a learned 
work on the Scripture accourt of the nature and 
ends of the Holy Eucharist (1784). I should be 
glad to have any further information respecting 
him, and to know whether the publication of his 
book attracted much notice, or called forth any 
reply. In the Dedication to the Archbishops, 
Bishops, and Clergy of the Church of England, he 
speaks of having composed it amid circumstances 
of trouble and affliction, owing to bodily ailments 
and distress of mind on account of the barbarous 
murder of his son. E. H. A. 


“ Newyy.”—Where can I obtain information 
as to the derivation or meaning of this surname! 
There is a novel entitled Newlyn Howse, by 
A. E. W., and published by Simpkin, Marshall 
& Co. *"Ayvonpa. 


3zDELL or Lonpon.—Can any of your readers 
supply memoranda relating to the Bedell family 
of London? The pedigree is recorded in the 
Visitation of London, 1633-4. William Bedell, 
with whom this pedigree commences, had two 
sons, Thomas Bedell of Wootton, Bedfordshire, 
who married the daughter of Edmond Harvey of 
Thurleigh, and Mathew Bedell of Kempston, 
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Bedfordshire, who, by Helen Morgan of Turvey, 
had a son, Mathew Bedell of London. This 
Mathew married two wives ; by the first, Margaret, 
daughter of — Lawrence, and widow of — Westby, 
he had a son, Mathew, and two daughters, Pru- 
dence, wife of Thomas Thorold of London, and 
Anne, wife of Thomas Mustard of London. By his 
second wife, Anne Boothby of London, he had a 
son, Thomas, and three daughters, viz., Eliza, wife 
to Herbert Awbrey, son and heir of ‘Sir Samuel 
Awbrey ; Mary,* wife to Ralph Hawtrey ; and 
Martha, wife to Richard Taverner, son and heir 
of Francis Taverner, of Hexton, co. Middlesex. 

J. J. Howarp. 

Dartmouth Row, Blackheath. 


Sirver Baper.—I have before me a silver 
badge, of which the following is a description :— 
A circular garter or scroll surrounds an heraldic 
shield. On the one side this escutcheon bears 
arms blazoned thus:—Or, on a bend gules, three 
mullets argent, with the badge of Ulster (for a 
baronet), while on the garter are engraved these 
words, “‘ Bampfylde and Independence.” On the 
reverse side the shield is occupied by two right 
hands clasped, under a sun in glory, with this 
title, “ True Blue Union,” and the garter surround- 
ing bears this motto, “ Not interest but inclina- 
tion.” The badge has had a loop for suspension, 
is one and a half inches in diameter, and is, 
apparently, of eighteenth-century work. For 
what political event or purpose was it designed ? 

CRESCENT. 

Wimbledon. 


James Payzant.—James Payzant, a French 
refugee, descendant from the Rouen family of 
Payzant de Boisguillebert, after serving for 
seventy years in the Foreign Office, died July 23, 
1757, aged one hundred years. Is anything 
known of his family and descendants, and does 
any proof exist of his longevity ? 

Freperic LARPENT. 

Calcutta. 


Mercury-WatTEer.—What was it 
** Some thieves have eat off their i irons, and fretted off 
their fetters, with mercury-water,” &c.—Fuller, Joseph's 
-arty- -coloured Coat (1640), p. 182 (ed. 1867). 
F. H. 


Marlesford. 


“ Pan.” —What is the meaning of pan in Panffeld 
and Horsepantteld, two enclosures formerly be- 
longing a” the nuns of Wykes, in Essex? (Mon. 


Anglic. 517). Ihave met with the word Pan- 
field me as a local name in several places in 
Lincolnshire. K. P. D. E. 


_ “Gop axp THE Kina.”—What is the book so 
intituled to which allusion is made in Visitation 


Articles of the seventeenth century? “ Whether 
doth your minister teach the book intituled God 
and the King according to His Majesty’s 2 
clamation ?” E. H. 


Zixzan Street.—There is a street of this name 
in Reading. Can any probable - be assigned 
to the word? . A. Warp. 

Mayfair. 


“ DAGGER-CHEAP.”— 

“We set our wares at a very easy price, he [the Ww 
may buy us even dagger-cheap, as we say.”—Bp. 
drewes, Sermon VI., Upon the Temptation of Christ. 

“ Dagger-cheap ” evidently means the same as 
dirt-cheap, but why ? T. Lewis O. Davtes. 

Pear Tree Vicarage, Southampton. 


A “ Warer-siast.”— What is a “ water-blast” ? 
I was asking a few days ago concerning the ailment 
of a water-cress gatherer who had his hand tied up, 
and he told me that he was suffering from a 
“ water-blast.” I know what a “ bone-blast” is, 
but a “ water-blast” puzzles me. 
Tuos. RATCLIFFE. 


Replies. 


THE WORDSWORTHS. 
(5™ §. i. 143.) 

The note of your distinguished correspondent, 
the Rev. Roperr CoLtyer, induces me to send 
the following, which has long lain in quiet amongst 
other north-country scraps. The colloquial, familiar, 
and parenthetical style of Wordsworth’s poem, 
The Excursion, has furnished abundant food for 
humorists and parodists. The Smiths had their 
fling—at least, Horace had, a wit that a satirist of 
the day described as one— 

whose throat 
Could ape all tunes, without one native note.” 
Hogg, in his Poetic Mirror, has extracts from an 
“unpublished canto of The Excursion.” Many 
others might be named. <A good deal of this 
waggery was, perhaps, owing to Byron’s ill-natured 
remarks in his Don Juan, where he speaks of— 
“A clumsy, frowsy poem called The Excursion, 

Writ in a manner that is my aversion.” 

The following burlesque, by some anonymous 
scribe, appeared in the Chaplet of Concord, a 
privately printed periodical—never published— 
got up by some young people in Newcastle-on- 
Tyne and Durham about forty years ago, for I 
cannot speak correctly as to the exact date. The 
Chaplet was never finished ; it stopped when it had 
reached the forty-eighth page of the first and only 
volume. Its dissolution was caused by some of 
the contributors sending articles on logarithms and 
mathematical problems, which were not relished 
by the literary and poetical subscribers. 


* Buried at Sanderstead, co. Surrey. 


It would be a difficult matter to make up the 
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Chaplet as far as it went. I have only twelve pages, 
a few of which have the story or episode of Peter 


Thompson, « by no means bad imitation of Words- 


worth :— 


“ Pzrer THompson. 
“ From an unpublished canto of The Excursion. 
“The Solitary drew his rustic chair 

Jeside the Str: nger, whom he thus addressed : 

* Stranger ! If e’er thon wert in Ambleside, 

Thou must have marked a well-known Hostelrie 
Called the “ Black Lion,” kept by Peter Thompson. 
The self-same inn where a dramatic troop 

(A strolling vagrant band from Cockermouth) 
Performed Wat Tyler many years ago ; 

At which time it was kept by Isaac Lewthwaite, 
Father of Barbara who had the pet-lamb, 

And cousin of the Ancient Mariner, 

Whose tomb is seen in Grasmere’s burial- ground, 
With a rude rhyme about “ afflictions sore,” 

And how “ Physician’s skill” was “all in vain.’ 


The sire of Peter Thompson dwelt at Bristol, 
(An ancient city in the West of England) 

And was by trade a barber and a blacksmith. 
Early in life he married Alice Fell, 

(The daughter of a strolling manager) 

By whom he had a numerous family, 

All of whom died when young, excepting Peter, 
And a fair sister known as Tabitha, 

Who fled to Gretna with a corporal, 

And never afterward was seen at Bristol. 

This was a sad blow to the old folk, who 
Delighted in the maiden. Mr. Thompson 
Lived but a short time after ; and his wife 

Died also—and their property was left 

To their sole heir, the aforesaid Peter Thompson. 
He at that period was bound apprentice 

Unto a cattle-doctor, Amos Bell. 

But Peter Thompson did not like the business, 
And now that he was worth three hundred pound, 
Left Amos Bell and entered as a soldier 

The forty-second regiment of foot, 

A highland regiment of great esteem, 

Where in due time he rose to be a sergeant. 


He fought in many a battle with success, 
And never got a single scar, until 

Upon the fated plains of Waterloo 

He lost his left leg by a cannon ball, 

And so was rendered quite unfit for service. 


When he return’d to England, he inquir'd 

At Bristol if Susanna Foy was living ; 

And by her brother Nathan was inform’d 

She was the chamber-maid at Ambleside ; 

At the Black Lion, that aforesaid inn. 

This Susan Foy was a good virtuous girl, 
With whom the soldier had “kept company,” 
To use a homely phrase our dales’ men use. 
She was, besides, of good intelligence 

And unbeclouded intellect, unlike 

A silly cousin who was somewhat soft, 
Confounding owls with cocks, and night with day. 
The love that glows with an eternal flame, 
And knows not change or mutability, 
Determined Peter Thompson’s onward course. 
So without more ado he took the coach— 

An inside place, for he was somewhat proud— 
And in due time arriv’d at Ambleside ; 

There went to the Black Lion, where he saw 
His lovely Susan ; but she knew him not. 

He boldly stumping up to her, would fain 


Have kissed her rosy cheeks, but she repuls’d him, 
Saying, ‘‘ Begone from me ! thou low-bred fellow ! 
At this the soldier wept, and said, “ Oh, Susan ! 
Hast thou forgot thy sweetheart, Peter Thompson ?”” 
Then did she gaze into his face and stare 
Intently on him, and exclaim’d “‘ Forgive me, 
Peter, | knew thee not: that wooden leg 
Has altered thee completely, and thy face, 
Once fair, is brown with franticles, and sun-burnt.” 
Soon afterward, he married her; and now 
There is no happier soul than Peter Thompson, 
The cheerful landlord of a well-kept inn, 
Blest with a careful housewife and a pension.’ 
The Solitary ceas'd, and bade ‘ Good night,’ 
As the moon rising over Langdale pikes 
Was silvering Grasmere Vale and Rydal Lake. 
The heading to this extension of Mr. Cottyer’s 
note induces me to ask if an epitaph in Grasmere 
Church, commencing— 

‘* These vales were saddened with no common gloom 
is by Wordsworth, as stated in Hone’s Table Bool. 
It is on a marble tablet in memory of Mrs. 
Quillinan, the first wife of a gentleman who after- 
wards married the late Miss Dora Wordsworth. | 
should also like to know what are the “rhymes 
that Wordsworth alludes to in an early poem 
thus 


” 


“Those witty rhymes 

About the crazy old church clock, 

And the bewildered chimes.” 
What Wordsworth considered “ witty ” must be 
worth preserving. N. 


“DE GOUGH’S FATE.” 
x. 331, 418; 5S. i. 117.) 


The Dog of aicien During Christmas week: 
in the year 1804, young Gough, who was a quaker, 
and had made many rambles in the hills of Cum- 
berland and Westmoreland, accompanied by a little 
yellow terrier bitch, named Fida, quitted one 


/morning the Patterdale inn, called the “ King’s 


over Helvellyn top to Wythburn. 


Arms” (in those days no hotels existed in the 
mountain district), with his dog, intending to go 
The day was 
stormy—hailing when he set out—with snow upon 
the ground. He was unable to get any one to be 
his companion over the mountain, because “ Wedge- 
wood’s Loyal Volunteers” were on duty that day 
at Matterdale, about five miles distant, so he 
started by himself. 

More than three months after, on the 6th 
or 7th April, 1805, a shepherd named William 
Harrison, in the employ of Mr. Mounsey, the 
proprietor of Patterdale Hall, was on Helvellyn 
looking after sheep, when, at the head of the Red 
Tarn, and near Swirrel Edge, he was much sur- 
prised by the barking and appearance of a dog 
in that remote and lonely place. As the shepherd 
— hed the creature went on, and he, following 
with “ boding thoughts,” came in sight of an object 
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on the ground—a shape of something like what a 
man had once been. The dog stopped by the 
wasted form. The shepherd, awe-struck, dared 
not go near, and hastened, much agitated, to Patter- 
dale Hall, about three miles distant. The dog did 


not follow, Harrison having procured the aid of 


other men, came back, and the body was carried 
down to the village. Fida, “wild and shy,” 
refused to be caught. She went to her master’s 
remains, barked, and defended herself, biting the 
man who first got hold of her. She was with 
difficulty secured, and then taken in a basket to 
Kendal to the friends of Gough. Her future 
remains unknown. If matchless fidelity deserves 
an honourable monument, hers ought to be a noble 
one :— 
“ But, the poor dog, in life the firmest friend, 
The first to welcome, foremost to defend ; 


Unhonoured falls. Unnoticed all his worth.” 
Gough was buried at Tirril, near Penrith. 

[t appears that he must either have tried to go 
right up the crags of Helvellyn above the Red 
Tarn, and fallen from them, or have slipped off the 
frozen snow at the summit. His body lay near 
Swirrel Edge. Certainly he did not, 2s is generally 
supposed, tumble from Striding Edge. His hat 
was discovered many yards higher up the rocks 
than where his remains were found. His body, or 
skeleton, was in the clothes, all except the skull, 
which lay at some distance. 

The bitch, poor creature ! had whelped in that 
wild and solitary spot— 

* Far in the bosom of Helvellyn, 
Remote from public road or dwelling.” 

To shelter herself and her young from the 
intense cold of the stern region, which there rises 
to more than 2,300 feet above the sea,—the Red 
Tarn being the highest of all the Cumberland and 
Westmoreland lakes,—she had dug out a burrow 
in the fell-side. In it was found one whelp about 
six weeks old. The puppy was dead, but the 
mother in good condition. What she could meet 
with on that barren mountain’s breast to maintain 
her and her offspring’s life for so long a time, 
through the frosts, snows, rains, and storms of 
winter, is doubtful. Dead sheep may have been 
her support. These not unfrequently die on the 
mountains by disease, falls from the crags, being 
buried in snow-drifts, or drowned in swollen 
torrents. Dead fish are occasionally thrown up on 
the margins of the mountain tarns. Moreover, the 
large black slug is not uncommon. Foxes live 
much on field mice, beetles, frogs; and there 
might be rabbits or other food a dog could subsist 
upon. How do the hill foxes and ravens live 
through the winter? A dead sheep during a hard 
frost would sustain a little dog for a lengthened 
period; and though some persons may urge that 


sheep are brought down to the valleys in the 
winter season, they are not always so, and, at 
times, the poor beasts are so famished they eat the 
wool from each other's backs. 

There are people who assert the dog devoured 
her master. The supposition is not a probable 
one. The Red Tarn is only about three miles 
from Patterdale and the little inn which the ill- 
fated wanderer and his devoted companion left the 
very morning of his death. Had she chosen to 
quit him,—had the loving, enduring, valiant crea- 
ture not been indomitably true to him and faithful 
to the spot,—how easily could she have retraced her 
steps. That unfaltering affection, that indomitable 
constancy, is inconsistent with the idea of ber 
eating the body. Moreover, bitches eat their 
young when unable from insufficiency of milk to 
support them: Fida’s little one was untouched, 
though dead. Had she fed on her master’s corpse, 
it could hardly have maintained her for three 
months—setting decomposition aside—yet she was 
even in good condition when discovered. The 
hill foxes and ravens probably attacked the body 
while the poor dog was absent hunting for food. 
Ravens scent carrion from afar, and some, most 
likely, frequented the dark precipices of Helvellyn 
itself, Georce R. Jesse. 

(To be continued.) 

Avtocrarn or Burns: “To TerravGuty on 
His Birrn-Day” (5" 8. i. 283.)—Having been 
anxious to know the history of this autograph of 
Burns, I applied to its present possessor, John 
Taylor Johnston, Esq., of New York, to find 
whether he could tell in what way it had come 
into the possession of his friend Mr. Maxwell, of 
Dalbeattie, from whom he had received it. He 
has kindly furnished me with the following par- 
ticulars, which will be interesting to many of your 
readers. I cannot say that Iam very well versed 
in the handwriting of Burns, and, therefore, my 
opinion is comparatively of little value. I am in- 
clined, however, on comparing this autograph with 
those with which I am familiar, such as ‘Scots, 
wha hae,” to think that it is a genuine autograph, 
though the handwriting seems to be smaller than 
that which he generally used. <A friend draws 
my attention to the line,— 

“I see thy life is stuff O’ prief,” 

and remarks that the capital O is scarcely 
what Burns would have used, and which indeed 
does not appear in the copy of “N. & Q.,” so 
difficult is it, with all the pains possible, to give 
a fac-simile. Is the expression found in any of 
the other known autographs of Burns; and if so, 
does he write with a capital? The autograph has 
evidently been divided into four parts, and has 
run many risks of utter destruction, but has sur- 
vived them all, though in a very tattered state. 
The following is the history of the autograph :— 
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“ Dalbeattie, near Dumfries, 24th Aug. 1859. 
“The manuscript on the other side hereof belonged 
at one time to a Miss Muiter, who, it is well known, was 
an intimate acquaintance of the poet Burns, and a fre- 
quent visitor at his house in Dumfries. Tradition says 
that it was a gift from the poet himself to the ladyabove 
named, and that she in her turn bestowed it on her 
relative, the Rev. James Little, sometime minister of 
the parish of Colvend, in Kirkcudbrightshire. From his 
son-in-law, Mr. Robert Sutherland of Dalbeattie, it was 
certainly obtained by Mr. Thomas Maxwell of the same 
lace,and by him donated to John Taylor Johnston, 
dsq., of New York. It has been in possession of the 
subscriber hereof for many years, and been compared 
with some of the poet’s undisputed autographs, as well 
as examined by several parties familiar with his hand- 
writing, and been invariably pronounced genuine. Dal- 
beattie having formed part of the district surveyed by 
Burns in his capacity of an Officer of Excise, he was in 
consequence intimately known to not a few inhabitants 
of the place, and, among others, to the subscriber's 

mother. (Signed) Tuomas MaxwELt.” 
The question arises whether the original address 
sent to Terraughty is lost ; and I suppose that it 
must be so, as Lord Herries has allowed Mr. 
Fraser to insert a copy of this autograph of Mr. 
Johnston in the Book of Caerlaverock, though it 
is not quite correctly copied. If the original had 
been preserved in the Maxwell family, this auto- 
graph would not have been resorted to. In the 
copy, which I gave in “ N. & Q.,” there is a mis- 
print, arising likely enough from my indistinct 
writing, which it may be as well to notice. In- 
stead of “ Roke them like Sodom and Gomorroh,” 

read “ Rake.” C. T. Ramace. 


Tue Jews 1x Enoianp §. i. 399.)—I think 
it can be shown, & propos of the very interesting 
extract from the Jewish World, that their earliest 
status in this country was a much more favourable 
one than is there described ; and that it was this that 
moved the cupidity of the early “ Christian ” priests 
to “stir up the people” to their persecution, and will 
account for the “stories” of their “crucifying Chris- 
tian children on Good Fridays,” &c. The fullest 
investigation upon this point would be of great 
utility and interest. In Holingshed’s Chro., 3, 15, 
and Stowe’s Anns., 103, it is stated that William 
the Conqueror and Rufus introduced the Jews into 
England to assist them in monetary matters. In 
Blomefield’s Norfolk, 6, 123, and Parkins’s Norfolk, 
8, 481, it is distinctly stated that they were land- 
owners, and lords of manors as well as money lenders. 
References are there given to the public records. 
The same occurred in co. Salop, and I think other 
counties also, about the same period ; and it ap- 
pears that it was the succeeding kings, particularly 
John, who sided with their persecutors and pocketed 
the spoils. It would seem from the earliest history 
of Salop, that some Jews turned Christians, for 
the following (evidently Jews), with Christian and 
surnames, occur there: from A.p. 1150 to 1300, 
viz., John Aaron, Joseph Aaron (a priest), Elias 
Jonas, Ric, Abel, Adam Hagar, Heming Sheakel, 


and Gilbert Sadoc. An equal number, at least, of 
Jewish names also occurs in the early history of 
Norfolk. These names (with Christian and sur- 
name added, and without the “de”) are generally 
found in, or about, some royal demesne ; and, it 
strikes me that, as the Jews assisted the early 
Norman kings in monetary matters, they may 
have helped them also in managing their crown 
lands, forests, chaces, &c. The names occur in 
the forest and other rolls. The seven kings of the 
heptarchy had each such properties. They would 
all merge in Egbert, first monarch of England ; 
pass through the troublous times of the Danes 
to the Conqueror ; then, when the New Forest (so 
near to the old capital, Winchester) was completed, 
they would be comparatively useless, and perhaps 
“ utilized” for the Conqueror and his son by the 
Jews. What, might I ask, is further known upon 
the subject, and what was the status of the Jews 
in A. 8. times? There are Jewish names as land- 
owners in the Confessor’s reign recorded in Domes- 
day. C. Cuarrock, F.R.H.S. 


Castle Bromwich. 


Haneoine AND Resuscitation (5@ §, i. 444.)— 
In reference to this subject, the following extract 
from a paper in the Quarterly Review (September, 
1849, p. 393), on “Fontenelle, sur I’Incertitude 
des Signes de la Mort,” confirms the statements 
quoted by Crri. Mr. and Mrs. Manning died 
on the gallows in November, 1849, for the mur- 
der of O'Connor. Just before the execution, 
Manning asked the finisher of the law if he should 
suffer much pain; and I remember thinking at 
the time that it would have been a solace to the 
culprit could he have read the article in question, 
and known that it was a positive pleasure to be 
hanged !— 

“An immense number of persons recovered from in- 
sensibility have recorded their sensations, and agree in 
the report that an easier end (than hanging) could not 
be desired. An acquaintance of Lord Bacon, who meant 
to hang himself partially, lost his footing, and was cut 
down at the last extremity, having nearly paid for his 
curiosity with his life. He declared that he felt no pain, 
and his only sensation was of fire before his eyes, which 
changed first to black and then to sky-blue. These 
colours are even a source of pleasure. A Captain Mon- 
tagnac, who was hanged in France during the religious 
wars, and rescued from the gibbet at the intercession of 
Viscount Turenne, complained that, having lost all pain 
in an instant, he had been taken from a light of which 
the charm defied description. Another criminal, who 
escaped by the breaking of the cord, said that, after a 
second of suffering, a fire appeared, and across it the most 
beautiful avenue of trees. Henry IV. of France sent his 
physician to question him, and when mention was made 
of a pardon, the man answered coldly that it was not 
worth the asking. The uniformity of the descriptions 
renders it useless to multiply instances. They fill pages 
in every book of medical jurisprudence. All agree that 
the uneasiness is quite momentary, that a pleasurable 
feeling immediately succeeds, that colours of various 
hues start up before the sight, and that, these having 
been gazed on for a trivial space, the rest is oblivion. 
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The mind, averted from the reality of the situation, is 
engaged in scenes the most remote from that which fills 
the eye of the spectator,—the vile rabble, the hideous 
gallows, and the struggling form that swings in the 


wind.” 
H. A. Kennepy. 

Waterloo Lodge, Reading. 

“ Aug. 3” (1805). “ Walked with Fisin round the gaol. 
The gallows erecting for the execution, F. mentioned 
that a friend of his had often (?) inquired of a person 
who had been turned off, and cut down on a reprieve, 
what were his sensations. He said the preparations 
were dreadful beyond all expression. On being dropped, 
he found himself amidst fields and rivers of ae pee 
acquiring a greenish tinge,—imagined if he could reach 
a certain spot in the same he should be easy,—struggled 
forcibly to attain it,—and felt no more !”—Green’s Diary 
quoted in Gentleman's Magazine, May, 1834. 

I knew one who in like manner “babbled of 
green fields ” on his recovery from drowning. 

QvuIvis. 


Lavinia Fenton, Ducness or Botton (5% §. 
i. 488.) —I thought most students knew that 
Hogarth painted one of his best portraits from this 
lady. It was engraved by G. Watson, and is now, 
or was while comprised in the Second Exhibition 
of National Portraits, 1867, in the possession of 
Mr. Brinsley Marlay ; it bore the number 240. 
It has been also engraved by other hands than 
those of Watson. (Jack) Ellys likewise painted 
her, and his work was engraved by Faber, 1728, 
an important year in her history. Hogarth’s like- 
ness shows rather more than a bust, in a low lace- 
edged dress, with a flower in the bosom and a 
necklace of pearls. The Arundel Society published 
a fairly successful photograph from the original, 
taken while that work was at South Kensington. 
She looks about forty years of age, and probably 
sat to Hogarth in 1748, or about that time. 

F. G. §. 


Pastorrni (5 i. 408) was the name assumed 
by Dr. Walmsley, a bishop of the Church of Rome 
in England, in the title of his work on the Reve- 
lation of St. John. In it he predicted the de- 
struction of all heretics in 1825. The falsification 
of this prophecy has caused his book to be almost 
forgotten. The same befell a work on unfulfilled 
prophecy by one Fleming, which foretold the 
downfall of the Papacy in 1848; and also a 
pamphlet called The Coming Struggle, which 
made a great noise just after the close of the 
Crimean War. 


“Tanar” (5 §. i. 469.)—This word is Gaelic, 
and means an adder. Highlanders, as a matter of 
course, declare that Gaelic is older than Hebrew, 
having been the language spoken by Adam and 
Eve in Paradise. I quote from memory :— 

“When in the bowers of paradise 
Eve first met Adam’s view, 
The first word that he said to her, 
Was Comerashandew.” 


Of course the spelling of the last phrase is not 
Celtically correct, and, for the benefit of your 
readers who do not understand Gaelic, I may state 
that it means “ How are you to-day?” J. H. 


The proper name of one of the sons of David, 
mentioned in the lists next after Solomon and 
before Elisha. 2 Samuel y. 13-16; 1 Chron. iii. 
6; xiv. 4-7. It signifies “whom he (sc. God) 
chooses.” By Josephus (Antig. vii. iii. 3) it is 
written Jeban. W. Puarr. 

Conservative Club. 


Latin AND Enetisu Quantity (5% §. i. 464.) 
—Something might be said in defence of Byron’s 
“tribiinal,” strange as it sounds. Anyhow, there 
are many Latin words of which we English 
habitually disregard the Latin quantity, owing to 
our fondness for lengthening the penultimate, 
like auditor and interlociitor. The story is well- 
known of the Scotch advocate who, upon speaking 
of cérdtors before an English judge, was reminded 
by him that the word should be pronounced cura- 
tors, in the Latin manner. “I supposed,” retorted 
the advocate, “that I was following the English 
pronunciation ; but I bow to the decision of so 
great a senator and eloquent an orator as your 
lordship.” J. H. I. OaKiey. 


Heratpic (5* §. i. 449.)—In answer to D. C. E., 
the arms, &c., belong to the family of Wilson, of 
Queensferry, Scotland. 

Wx. Jackson Picort. 

Dundrum, co. Down. 


BERRIN’S GONE BY,” &c. (5 i. 468.)— 
This saying, exactly as HERMENTRUDE gives it, is 
very common in Craven ; but it is chiefly confined 
to school-boys. At Skipton and Carleton Gram- 
mar Schools, when a boy 

“ Just arrived in time to be too late” 
for a share of “toffy” or “bull’s-eye,” he was 
always greeted by us with the proverb. I never 
could find any meaning in it. Anthony is a very 
common name in Lancashire and Craven. 
STEPHEN JACKSON. 

“THERE ’S SOMEWHAT IN THIS WORLD AMISS ” 
(5t §. i, 468.)—This is in what is now the third 
verse of Alfred Tennyson’s poem, “The Miller's 
Daughter,” p. 83, edition 1848 of Poems :— 

“ Yet fill my glass : give me one kiss : 
My own sweet Alice, we must die. 
There’s somewhat in this world amiss 

Shall be unriddled by and by. 
There ’s somewhat flows to us in life, 
3ut more is taken quite away. 
Pray, Alice, pray, my darling wife, 
That we may die the self-same day.” 

It is by no means improbable that the last line 
may have suggested to Miss Dinah Maria Mulock 
the conclusion of her best work, John Halifax. 


The poem, in itself one of Tennyson’s slightest, is 
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otherwise memorable, if it be true, as was reported | 


long ago, that it was brought under the notice of 
Queen Victoria by 
and by its winning the royal favour was the 
immediate oceasion of gaining for Tennyson the 
newly vacant Laureatship. In the first edition, 
1833, there is an opening verse, now omitted :— 
“T met in all the close green ways, 
While walking with my line and rod, 
The wealthy Miller's mealy face, 
Like the moon in an ivy-tod. 
He looked so jolly and so good -—— 
While fishing in the mill-dam water, 
I laughed to see him as he stood, 
And dreamt not of the Miller’s daughter.” 
J. Wa Ee. 
Molash, by Ashford, Kent. Ky 
Mrs. Cowpen CLarkKe’s SHAKSPEARE Con- 
CORDANCE (5 §, i. 485.)—It is a curious circum- 
stance that it would be impossible for any one to 


verify a certain well-known Shakspearian quota- | 


tion— 
“Tis in ourselves that we are thus, or thus,” 
Othello, Act i. se. 3, 
by referring to this excellent Concordance, for the 
reason that it entirely consists of the simplest 


| 


“THIS MARRIAGE IS A TERRIBLE THING,” &e. 
i, 488.) —These lines appear to be meant for 


* Johnny who upset the coach,” | the following in Hood’s Miss Ailmansegg, Part 13, 


“ Her Marriage ” :— 
“ Yet wedlock’s a very awful thing ! 
’Tis something like that feat in the ring, 
Which requires goud nerve to do it 
When one of a ‘ Grand Equestrian Troop’ 
Makes a jump at a gilded hoop, 
Not certain at all 
Of what may befall 
After his getting through it !” 
JonxnaTHAN Bovcuter, 


PorvuLar VERSES BEARING Serious ALLUSIONS 
(5 S$. i, 380.)\—Your correspondent C. W. may 
be glad to see what Mr. J. O. Halliwell says 
(Nursery Rhymes of England, 6th edition, p. 90) 
concerning “ Sing a Song of Sixpence ” 

“The first line of this nursery rhyme is quoted in 
Beaumont and Fletcher's Bonduca, Act v. 2. It is 
probable, also, that Sir Toby alludes to ‘this song in 
Twelfth Night, Act. ii., sc. 2, when he says, ‘Come on; 
there is a sixpence for you; let’s have a song. In 
Epulario; or, the Italian Banquet, 1589, is a receipt ‘ to 
make pies so that the birds may be alive in them and 
flie a when it is cut up,’ a mere device, live birds 
being intreduced after the pie is made. This may be the 


words. These the accomplishe d com pile r has natu- | ori ginal subject of the following song, ‘Sing a Song of 


rally omitted, otherwise they would have swelled | 
her book to an enormous bulk. 
JONATHAN Bovucnter. 

Dr. Wittiam Dopp i. 488.) 

Account of the life and trial of... 
Doctor Dodd,” &c. Lond. [1777}, 12mo. 

“Genuine Memoirs of the Rev. Dr. Dodd; containing 
many curious anecdotes,” Lond. Svo. 

“The trial and the life of the Rev. Dr. Dodd.” 
(Pt. 1777, 8vo. 

Allibone refers to the Memoirs prefixed to his 
Thoughts in Prison; Jones's Life of Horne; Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine, lx., 1010, ’66, °77; and Bos- 
well’s Life of Dr. Johnson. 

Sparks Henperson WILLIAMS. 

18, Kensington Crescent, W. 


See also 


Fieve pve Lys (5 §, i. 489.)—The old name, 
flower de luce, is “a plant of the genus Iri:; 
yellow flag ; Iris pseudacorus”; Worcester’s Eng- 
lish Dictionary. The quotation from Shakspeare, 
Henry VI., Pt. I. Act i. se. i, commonly cited 
with the word is— 

“Cropped are the flower de luces in your arms 

of England’ 3 coat one half is cut away. 
The word is still inserted in dictionaries : “ Fleur- 
deliser, to cover with flower de luces.”—J. E. 
Weaseley’s French Dictionary, Routledge. Flower 
de lis is the mode of ey in Guillim’s Display 
of Heraldry, § 111. c. x., p. 143, Lond., 1660 :— 

“ But of all other, the ah de lis is of most esteem, 
having been, from the first, bearing the charge of a 
Regal Fescocheon, originally borne by the French Kings, 
though tract of time hath made the bearing of them 
more vulgar.” 


Sa 


Ep, MARSHALL. 


Sixpence.’ ” 
Curupert Bepe. 


Pirays on “Pray” (5" i 423.)—A play 
called Thirty Years of a Gambler's Life is ocea- 
sionally on the bills of the Theatre Royal, Bir- 
mingham ; this, as the scene is laid at Paris, f 
suspect to be a translation of Trente Ans; ov, 
la Vie Wun Joueur. Among plays containing 
gambling episodes should be included Lord 
Lytton’s comedy, Money. 

Edgbaston. 


Fotk-Lore or THE Hare (5"§S 427.)—In 
The of Merry England, 1856, 
Book ii., § 4, is—“ She ” (Boadicea) “ had a open 
in her Send and a live hare within the folds of 
her loose-bodied gown, which, at the end of her 
speech, she let slip for good luck.” The italics are 
mine. J. MANUEL. 


“Faws” (5 §. i. 460) are mentioned as 
“itinerant broom-vendors—a northern name.” I 
have not met with this word as a name, nor heard it 
applied to broom-vendors, or, rather, as we call them, 
* Bussum-mackers.” Faa was the name of a tribe 
of Gypsies located on the Borders, and of which old 
Will Faa was, in his day, the king. Sir Walter 
Scott, I think, mentions this tribe in one of his 
novels. The name seems, at one time in the border 
country, to have been applied to a mischievous 
pickle of a child. A lady of my acquaintance in- 
forms me that, when a child, her grandmother, 
who came from the border country, occasionally 
reproved her thus: “ O, you little Faa!” It would 
be used, also, play fully, as “O, you little Gypsy !” is 
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occasionally to be heard in these days. Sir Walter 

has Gabriel Faa, in Guy Mannering, as_ the 

nephew of Meg Merrilies. 
Barnard Castle. 


* Markey ” (5 S. i. 469) may refer to the Isle 
of Marken, a little N.E. Amsterdam. 
R. 
Gray's Inn. 


Youna’s “ Tuoveurts ” (5" §, i. 365.)— 
The above poem may not suit the taste of the 
present very superior age, but it contains 2 re- 
markable number of passages fit for quotation. 
I would instance the following :— 

‘Humble Love, 
And not proud Reason, keeps the door of Heaven.” 

“The spirit walks of every day deceased, 

And smiles an angel, or a fury frowns.” 

* Faith builds a bridge from this world to the next, 
O’er Death’s dark gulf, and all its horror hides.” 
That the poets have read Night Thoughts with 
attention and sympathy is evident from the 
manner in which they have borrowed from that 

production. To cite a very few cases :— 
** Man wants but little, nor that little long. 
Night 4th. 
** Man wants but little here below, 
Nor wants that little long.” 
Goldsmith's Edwin and Angelina. 
“ A previous blast fortels the rising storm.” 

Night drd. 

** Coming events cast their shadows before.” 
Campbell's Lochiel’s Warning. 


” 


“ His crimes forgive ! forgive his virtues too !” 
Night 9th. 
* Forgive what seem’d my sin in me, 
What seem’d my worth since I began.” 
Tennyson's Jn Memoriam. 


J.W. W. 


UnseETTLeD Baronetcises (5 §, i, 125, 194, 
252.)—W. M.’s objection to the House of Lords 
deciding claims to baronetcies is, I think, very 
well founded, but some of his remarks are scarcely 
accurate. For instance, he says that the House 
of Lords acts as referees and advisers of the 
Crown in peerage cases, and that peerage claims 
are always referred to them. This is, of course, 
the general rule, but there have been cases where 
the claim to a peerage has been disputed and 
disallowed by the Peers themselves, on the ground 
of want of power in the Crown to create such a 
peerage, as, for instance, the creation of the life 
peerage of Wensleydale, where the House declined 
to allow a Peer to sit, notwithstanding a writ of 
summons from the Crown. Again, W. M., in 
answer to Mr. Srratton, denies the analogy of 
the claims to Irish and Scotch peerages with that 
of claims to baronetcies ; but the Lords certainly 
have, at the instance of the Crown, taken cogni- 
zance of claims to dignities which do not in any way 


affect themselves as a House. A modern case in 
point was the claim of the co-heiresses of the late 
Lord Willoughby d’Eresby to a moiety of the 
office of Hereditary Great Chamberlain, and the 
reference to the Peers in cases of attainder or 
abeyance, in view of those disabilities being re- 
moved by the Crown, supports, to a certain extent, 
this view of the matter. W. M. also remarks 
that a baronetcy can in Scotland be indirectly 
established by a Decree of Service, and that a 
right under a Service of 1821 cannot now be called 
in question. But this could not in any way, I 
take it, affect a baronetcy or peerage ; for it is an 
undeniable rule that the Crown cannot suffer from 
neglect or laches, and that no enjoyment of an 
hereditary dignity, however long, can give an 
indefeasible title. 

If I might suggest a tribunal to decide claims 
to baronetcies, I should certainly fix upon the 
Probate Court, and mainly for this reason, viz., 
because it already has, under the powers given by 
the Legitimacy Declaration Act, the power of 
deciding many, if not most, of the disputed baro- 
netcies, ¢.g., Payne, Vane, Codrington, Frederick, 
&e. The process might be very simple. Let the 
Garter, the Lyon, and the Ulster Kings-at-Arms 
draw up yearly a roll of the baronets of the three 
Kingdoms, as is now in the case of the peerage 
done by Garter and Ulster. Let them admit to 
such rolls those baronets only who could prove 
their right to their dignities, in the same manner 
as a Peer proves his right to a writ of summons on 
the death of his ancestor, and give them the 
power in case of any doubt or upon the motion of 
« rival claimant, whether to a dignity on or off 
the rolls, to transfer the consideration of the case 
to the Probate Court, and give the Crown power 
to attend any proceedings. If « power of appeal 
should be desired, the most appropriate would be 
to the Queen in Council, that is, to the Judicial 
Committee. This is not, and never can be, a 
popular question ; but if some M.P. or Peer of 
legal training would introduce a well-considered 
bill on the subject, it is difficult to see what 
objection there could be to its being carried into 
law. R. Passincuam. 


W. M. says,— 

“If, in the case of Dick, the right to the baronetage 
was vested in a person so recently as 1821, and the present 
claim has emerged since that date upon the mere question 
of propinquity to that person, and is good in itself, the 
expense of a service would be comparatively trifling.” 

This I grant; but as no such baronetcy ever 
existed, no service can be of any avail. 
Seta Warr. 


Sxizine Corpses ror Dest §. xii. 158, 196, 
296 ; 5 §. i. 490.)—This repulsive subject calls to 
mind Massinger’s Fatal Dowry, wherein is broadly 
and painfully dramatized the story of Charolois 
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Marshal of Burgundy, whose body, he having died 
a prisoner for debt, is arrested at the prison door, 
when his son engages to satisfy the craditors,— 

«« Whose cruelty denied him rest in death,” 


and surrenders himself to obtain its sepulture. 
The supposed instance of Sir Barnard Turner, 
in 1784, was imitated half-a-century later, but no 
less supposititiously, I hope, as I heard it whispered 
at the funeral of a friend. I remember, however, 
an epigram, older, I believe, than the poor baronet’s 
case, when the privations, the afflictions, the 
squalor, suffered by robbers and murderers, were 
heaped as heavily on debtors, ad penam, as being 
equally criminal in not paying their creditors :— 
“ Of old, to debtors who insolvent died 
Egypt the rites of sepulture denied : 
A different trade enlightened Christians drive, 
And charitably bury them alive.” 
E. L. 8. 


Sir Tuomas Stranceways (5" §. i. 127, 194, 
318.)—I ought to have taken more notice of the 
fact that J. F. M. spoke of Viscount, not Lord, 
Beaumont. My reason for doubting the marriage 
was certainly not the absence of grant or pardon, 
which, as J. F. M. suggests, would disprove 
nothing. It was the consideration that I had 
never met with any allusion whatever to Katherine 
Neville as Lady Beaumont. I understand him to 
say that the marriage is proved by documentary 
evidence ; if so, there is an end of the question. 
My note of the pardon contains no description of 
Sir Thomas Strangeways; and I think it would 
have done so, had there been any. 

HERMENTRUDE. 


Bupa (5 §S, i. 287, 374, 417, 458.)—Is there 
not an error here? It is not from personal know- 
ledge, but only on the authority of books, that I 
speak when I say that it is Buda, and not Pesth, 
which is otherwise called Ofen; Anglicé oven or 
stove. From my own knowledge, I may add 
that the equivalent of Ofen is, in Eccl. Slavonic, 
Peshtch, and in Russian, Petch. With the Polish or 
Bohemian variants I am not acquainted. 

W. B. C. 


Cowrer: Troorer (5" §. i. 68, 135, 272, 316.) 
—If the following letter, which appears in the 
European Magazine, 1814, vol. lxvi. pp. 386, 387, 
does not materially help to settle the controversy 
at present being waged in “ N. & Q.,” it may prove 
somewhat interesting in showing that sixty years 
ago the pronunciation of the name of Cowper was 
a subject of discussion in the correspondence 
columns of a popular monthly periodical :— 

“It appears to me rather singular that there should 
exist a diversity of opinion with regard to the pronun- 
ciation of the name of Cowper. That a gentleman of 
that name, belonging to the House of Commons, is called 


Cooper, instead of Cowper, proves nothing, but that that 
pronunciation is erroneous. One of your Correspondents 
says, that he knows only one word analogous to Cowper 
in which the w is dropped in pronouncing it, and that is 
Snowden ; but as this word is evidently composed of 
snow and down (a plain upon a barren hill), the first 
syllable ought to retain its original sound, Sno. We say 
Sno-hill, not Snoo-hill, or Snou-hill. For the same reason 
Cowper can neither be pronounced Coper nor Cooper, or 
else we must also say Coard, or Cooard, for Coward. The 
diphthong ow is pronounced either o or ow, but never oo, 
as far as I know. If in surnames it were to sound like 
oo, then we ought to pronounce the names Bowles, 
Brownlow, Crowder, Howard, Howland, Lowther, Lowry, 
Owen, Rowley, Townshend, Xc., Booles, Broonloo, Crooder, 
Hooard, Hooland, Loother, Loory, Ooen, Rooley, Toon- 
shend, &e.” 

This correspondence had its origin in a manner 
characteristic of the times, not, as in “N. & Q.,” by 
a correspondent quoting a verse in which Cowper 
was made to rhyme with Trooper. ‘A Constant 
Reader” relates that, “sitting over the bottle one 
day with some friends,” he happened to ask a gentle- 
man whether he had read Cowper’s poems, “ pro- 
nouncing it as if it had been spelled Cooper,” and 
his friend replied that he had not read Cowper’s 
poems, “ pronouncing the first syllable as you would 
pronounce the quadruped cow ” (sie). 

It appears to me that the “ingenious” writer 
(as he would be termed in those days), who, in all 
likelihood, has been long since gathered unto his 
fathers, in the letter I have given above, has made 
a very good defence of the common pronunciation 
of the name of Cowper. The fact of some versifier 
having made Cowper rhyme with Trooper should 
not, I think, be any criterion, and, until I see 
better reasons for changing my opinion than have 
as yet appeared on the subject in “N. & Q.,” I for 
one shall continue to pronounce Cowper “as you 
would pronounce the quadruped cow.” 


Glasgow. 


Piocu-crowres (5 i. 
167, 232, 338) :— 

“In viii. moldbredes (plough mold board) emptis xiid. 

“In ii. moldbredcloutz (iron plates) emptis xiid. 

“Tn xii. clut’ empt’ xiid. 

“In ii* clout nail emp’ vid.” 

From Compotus of y* Steward of Sir John de Harde- 
shul, 33 Ed. 111. (Hari. Roll. A.A. 31.) 

Feurx Laurent. 

Saleby. 

P.S. “Clout: an iron plate to keep an axle-tree 
from wearing.”—Johnson’s Dict. 


Swans (5 S. i. 308, 338.)—Jodrell, in his 
Illustrations of Euripides, after having considered 
the ancient idea of the musical quality of the 
swan, enumerates the authors and witnesses of 
more modern times who acknowledge and support 
it, and, on the other hand, those opposed to these 
authorities. (Jon, pp. 43-74.) 

CHETHAM. 
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CuassicaAL Sien-poarps (5% i. 208, 395.) — 
When a schoolboy at Fulnec, near Leeds, well- 
nigh sixty years ago, I remember, on one of our 
school excursions to Kirkstall Abbey, noticing on 
the sign-board of the chief inn of the neighbouring 
village the short Greek motto, rd zperov. Greek 
mottoes on the sign-boards of our village inns 
must, I imagine, be rare. OvtIs. 

Risely, 


Barpoitr oF Wiruecay (5% i, 227, 293, 
418.)—I regret to say that I cannot answer the 
queries in G, A. C.’s last communication. Perhaps 
he will find replies by taking the advice given him 
by Tewars. HERMENTRUDE. 


“How THEY BROUGHT THE Goop News From 
Guent To Arx” (5 §. i. 71, 174, 298, 418.)— 
Mr. Browning, while on a yachting expedition in 
the Mediterranean, was once lying becalmed. The 
fancy struck him, what would I give for a good 
gallop! As a detrepos rAods he wrote the ballad 
in question. I have heard the story at first hand. 

F, Storr. 


Tue Sunriower (5 S. i. 165, 256, 417.)— 
This flower is called girasol in both Italian and 
Spanish, and derives its name from turning, girare, 
in both languages. From one of these languages 
comes our Jerusalem artichoke, which has nothing 
to do with Jerusalem, but a great deal with its 
resemblance to the girasol, or sunflower. 

E. L. 


Snorren Herrine (5% S. i. 146, 194, 276, 449.) 
—See Taylor's Works, iii. 5 
“Though they like shotten-herrings are to see, 
Yet such tal! souldiers of their teeth they be 
That two of them, like greedy cormorants, 
Devour more than sixe honest protestants.” 
Frepk. Rute. 


Tuomas Frre (5 §. i. 269, 316, 419, 476.)— 
I believe the portrait of the Queen of Denmark 
referred to under the above heading is not by Frye. 
Since writing I have seen a reduced engraving of 
the same subject by Watson after Cotes. I was 
led into the mistake from seeing it among the 
heads by Frye in the Print-room of the British 
Museum. Cuartes WYLIE. 


“Broopy” (4% xii. 324, 395, 438; S. i. 
37, 78, 278, 377.)—Permit me to suggest that this 
expletive is, like most oaths, of theological origin, 
and is synonymous with the obsolete woundy, 
preserved in Dean Aldrich’s Hark the Bonny 
Christchurch Bells, which sound— 

“80 woundy great.” . 
Henry 
Barnes. 


THe WATERLOO AND PentnsuLAR MepAts (5% 
S. i. 47, 98, 136, 217, 235, 336, 378, 396, 438, 


458, 498.)—Permit a final paragraph to this sub- 

ject to recommend a perusal of vol. ii. of Chris- 

topher Kelly’s History of the Wars, where the 

reader is told, and quite correctly, that “ every 

individual present” at Waterloo received the 

medal. J. W. Fiemine. 
Brighton. 


Sr. or Srenna (5" i. 387, 433.) 
—I copy the annexed titles from various cata- 
logues :— 

1, “ Vie de Sainte Catherine de Sienne, par Raymond 
de Capoue, suivie du Supplément du Thomas Caffarini et 
des temoignages des disciples de Sainte Catherine au 
proces de Venise.” (Editions, Paris, 1853 and 1859. 
Raymond of Capua was her Confessor.) 

2. The same work translated, Dublin, 1857. 

3. “ The Life of Saint Catherine of Siena, New York.” 
By Father Formby.] 

4. “Catherine de Sienne. Fioreti utilissimi extracti 
dal diuto Dyalogo vulgare de la Seraphica sposa di 
Christo Sancta Catharina da Siena del tertio ordine di 
Sco. Domenico (A la fin). Impresse in Ferrara per 
Laurentio de Rubei da Valentia, 1511,” in 8vo. with 
portrait. 

5. “Catharina Senensis. Vita ac miracula selectiora 
formis aeneis expressa Venitiis, 1755,” in 4to., 34 plates. 
Nos. 4 and 5 are quoted in Catalogue Maisonneuve et C'*. 


Paris, 1870. 
A, F. 


Wootston We tt, West Fetrton (5* §. i. 449, 
515.)—The local traditions are singularly meagre. 
I have never heard any date assigned to the 
building. It is evident, I think, that the cottage 
over the well was formerly used as a chapel, and 
there are some persons in the neighbourhood (my- 
self amongst the number) who would be glad to 
see it restored as such. The water of the well is 
singularly pure and clear; it is said to be good 
for the eyes. I hope that some one will be able 
to discover more about it than 

Tue Recror’s WIFE. 


Srerve as A Poser S, i. 388.)—I copy the 
following from the account of Coxwold in Gill’s 
Vallis Eboracensis :— 

“The following piece of original poetry, by Sterne, 
has been handed down in succession from the com- 
poser to the rev. gentlemen who have succeeded him 
in the living of Coxwold, and through the kindness of 
the Rev. George Scott is now presented to the public :— 

THE UNKNOWN (©). 
Verses occasion’d by hearing a Pass-Bell, 
By* Rev®. Mr. St——n. 
Hark* my gay y* solemn Toll 
Speaks y° departure of a soul ; 
"Tis gone, y® all we know—not where 
Or how y* unbody'd soul do’s fare. 
In y* mysterious (+) none knows, 
But P alone to w™ it goes ; 
To whom departed souls return 
To take y* Doom, to smile or mourn. 
Oh! by w' glimm’ring light we view 
The unknown (¢) we’re hast’ning to! 
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God has lock’d up y* mystic Page 

And curtain’d darkness round y° stage ! 
Wise §& to render search perplext, 
Has drawn "twixt y* @) & y® next 

A dark impenetrable screen 

All behind w™ is yet unseen ! 

We talk of , we talk of Hell ; 
But w' yy. mean no tongue can tell! 
Heaven is y* realm where angels are, 
And Hell y* chaos of despair. 

But wt y* awful truths imply, 
None of us know before we die ! 
Wheth" we will or no, we must 
Take y° succeeding () on trust. 

This hour perhaps o° Fr“ is well, 
Death-struck y* next he cries, Farewell ! 
I die!—& y“ for ought we see, 

Ceases at once to breathe & be. 

Thu’ launch'd f™ life’s ambiguous shore, 
Tngulph’d in Death appears no more, 
Then undirected to repair 
To distant ©* we know not where. 

Swift flies y* 2, perhaps ‘tis gone, 
A thousand leagues beyond y° sun ; 
Or 2° 10 thousand more 3° told, 

Ere y° forsaken clay is cold ! 

And yet who knows if Fr we lov'd 
Tho’ dead may be so far remov'd ; 
Only y° vail of flesh between, 

Perhaps yy. watch us though unseen. 

Whilst we, y" loss lamenting, say, 
They're out of hearing far away ; 
Guardians to us perhaps they're near, 
Conceal'd in vehicles of air. 

And yet no notices yy. give, 

Nor tell us where, nor how yy. live ; 
Tho’ conscious whilst with us below, 
How much y™ desired to know. 

As if bound up by solemn Fate 
To keep y® secret of y" state, 

To tell y joys or pains to none, 
That man might live by Faith alone. 

Well, let my sovereign, if he please, 
Lock up his marvellous decrees ; 

Why sh‘ I wish him to reveal 
W* he thinks proper to conceal ? 

It is enough y‘ I believe 
Heaven’s bright’ y" I can conceive : 
And he y* makes it all his care 
To serve God here shall see him there ! 

But oh! w‘ © shall I survey 
The moment I leave clay 

How sudden y® surprise, how new ! 
Let it, my God, be happy too.” * 
J. G. B. 


Bar (5" i, 268, 314, 418.)—Begging 
Mr. Steruen Jackson’s pardon, the mark of 
illegitimate descent in heraldic bearings is not a 
bend sinister, but « baton sinister, the latter figure 
being a diminutive (in width) of the former, and 


* 


explanation of the symbols, &e. :—@) world ; 
B He; & heaven; 2% soul; y™ themselves; y th; 
yy they ; y” them, &c. 


being truncated at each end, instead of extending 
entirely across the shield. The first Dukes of 
Cleveland, Grafton, and St. Albans, natural sons 
of Charles IL., bore his arms with a baton sinister 
over all, to mark their illegitimacy. In those 
days, such a mark of connexion with royalty was 
considered an honourable distinction in a coat of 
arms, and some heraldic authorities write with 
scorn of the notion that any marks of disgrace 
were ever inserted in heraldic bearings. The term 
“ bar sinister,” in English heraldry, would not only 
be a misnomer, but would involve in it an im- 
possibility; for as a bar is a horizontal figure, 
extending entirely across the shield, it could not, 
as a whole, be either dexter or sinister. I think, 
however, that I can explain how the term “ bar 
sinister” has crept into our language. In a curious 
work on heraldry now before me, published in 
1724, and which I fancy is now somewhat rare, 
viz., Johnston’s Notitia Anglicana (see vol. ii. 
p. 54-6), it is stated that the French heralds have 
no “ bend sinister” in their heraldry, but call it a 
“bar.” So it would seem that “ bar sinister” is a 
Gallicism. Johnston ridicules the idea of any 
heraldic bearings being significant of disgrace. 
At the same time, I imagine that all heralds admit 
that there are degrees of honour in the position 
of figures in the field, and that the sinister side 
of a shield is less honourable than the dexter. 


M. H. R. 


Surely a “baton sinister” is also used as a 
mark of illegitimacy. It may be seen at this 
moment placed on the shield of the Royal arms 
of England borne by the Fitz-Roys, Dukes of 
Grafton. Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Wetsu Testament (5" §. i. 9, 173, 256, 393.) 
—I opened this correspondence in order to call 
attention to important variances between the 
English and Welsh versions, and with a view to 
ascertain whether the New Testament Company, 
in collating different versions, are taking any notice 
of the Welsh version. I only quoted the case of 
the miracle at Cana as one instance out of many, 
in which it appears to me that the Welsh is more 
clear and forcible than the English. Possessing 
but a superficial knowledge of Welsh, I may have 
been mistaken, as pointed out by Mr. Unvone and 
Siem, in translating the Welsh “ mo’r” into the 
English more, and I don’t dispute their correctness. 
At the same time I have this excuse, that one of 
the dictionary meanings of the Welsh “mo” is 
more of. However, this error does not affect my 
main contention, that the Welsh version, stating 
clearly ‘that the wine had run short, is more ex- 
pressive than the English, in which it is at least 
doubtful whether there had been any wine originally 
provided. Sioma admits that the Welsh is less 
vague. My object now is to point out two in- 
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stances, in the next chapter (S. John iii.), where the 
English and Welsh are strikingly different ; the 
difference being, in my opinion, in favour of the 
latter. Verse 16, “ That whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life.” The 
words “ but have everlasting life” are thus rendered 
in the Welsh: “ond caffael o hono fywyd tragy- 
wyddol,” the meaning of the latter being “ but 
obtain from him eternal life.” The difference is 
most important. Again, in verse 33 (English), 
“that God is true”; (Welsh), “ mai geirwir yw 
Duw” (that God is truth-speaking or truthful, 
literally true in word). The difference here is of 
special importance, as speech is referred to in the 
immediate context : indeed in the very next verse 
occurs the expression (English) “speaketh the 
words of God.” I observe that in the Luther 
Bible the word “ wahrhaftig” (truthful) is used 
for the English true. It appears to me that the 
English word is more general—not to say vague 
—than either the German or Welsh, and not 
nearly so expressive in relation to the context as 
the latter. M. H. R. 


Trevor: a &c., py Ep- 
warRD Trevor Anwyt (4% §. viii. 327, 462; 5% 
8. i. 86, 413..—OLrnar Hamst has overlooked 
that part of the note of Cymro am Byrn in which 
the writer remarks that “ Anwyl” is a Welsh sur- 
name as well as an adjective. The Cambrian 
Quarterly Magazine for April, 1829, in a review 
of “Reginald Trevor,” speaks of the author as 
“Mr. Anwy],” and the author, in that name, dedi- 
cates the work to Sir Watkin Williams Wynn. 
Your anagrammatic correspondent does not think 
the word Anwyl euphonious ; he has never heard 
a Welsh mother, in caressing her baby, call it 
“Anwyl bach,” or he would perhaps alter his 
opinion. He is puzzled with the signature “ Cymro 
am Byth,” and fears there may be some hidden 
meaning in it. If he will refer to the magazines 
of the day, he will find “Cymry am Byth” as a 
motto, under the trade-mark (a goat) of the Ruthin 
Soda Water Works; and the meaning of the 
one is “ Welshman,” and of the other “ Welshmen 
for ever!” Anwy]l, as a surname, is not uncommon 
in North Wales : the Anwyls of Bala are the de- 
scendants of Evan Lloyd, a friend of Churchill, 
Wilkes, and Garrick, and who wrote The Metho- 
dist, The Powers of the Pen, and other poems. 

Croeswylan, Oswestry. 

“ Anwyl Bach”=little dear ; “ Deux Anwyl” 
=good God ! a common expletive, “ deux” being 
corrupted Welsh. 


I am astonished that any doubt should exist as 
to this being a proper name. I have often paid 
taxes to a Mr. Anwyl, who formerly kept a grocer’s 
shop in Belgravia, and was a tax-gatherer as well ; 


and having just opened The Royal Red Book for 
1868, I find the name there also. 
W. J. Bernunarp 
Temple. 


Arms or Miteate: Rapcuirre Faminy (5 
8. i. 227, 374.)—After much careful study and in- 
vestigation of this point, I have come to the con- 
clusion that there can be but little doubt of this 
ancient family of Radcliffe being at the present 
time directly represented in the male line by Mr. 
Radcliffe of Foxdenton Hall, in the county of Lan- 
caster. Why his coat of arms is differenced by a 
label, I am unable to say, representing as he does 
the main stem. There are three families at the 
present day bearing that time-honoured name, 
whose arms are underneath described :— 

1. Radcliffe of Foxdenton arms: Argent, two 
bends engrailed, sable, over all a label of three 
points, gules; crest, a bull’s head erased, sable, 
ducally gorged and chained, azure ; motto, “ Caen, 
Cressi, Calais.” In addition to Foxdenton, this 
family has extensive estates in the county of Dorset. 

2. Radcliffe of Rudding Park, Yorkshire, now 
represented by Sir Percival Radcliffe, Bart. Arms, 
argent, a bend engrailed, sable, charged with a 
crescent of the field for difference ; crest, as that 
of Foxdenton; motto, “ Virtus propter se.” The 
name of the first baronet was originally Joseph 
Pickford, Esq., who, in consequence of the eminent 
services he rendered to Government in suppressing 
the Luddite disturbances, was so created, with the 
singular honour of a gratuitous patent. He died 
in 1819. 

3. Delmé Radcliffe, of Hitchin Priory, in the 
county of Hertford. Arms, as Radcliffe of Fox- 


denton, according to Clutterbuck’s History of 


Hertfordshire, iii., 22 and 23. But Berry's 
Encyclopedia Heraldica gives as arms, “argent, 
a cross crosslet, gules, between two bendlets en- 
grailed, sable ; a label of three points, on a canton 
argent, a cross crosslet, or.” The original patro- 
nymic of this family was Delmé, and the name 
Radcliffe was added in 1802, on coming into pos- 
session of property in right of his wife. 

3ut the arms of Ratcliffe, or Radcliffe, Earl of 
Sussex’ in the sixteenth century, were: Argent, 
a fess, engrailed, sable. Jonn Pickrorp, M.A, 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, 

English School Classics. Edited by Francia Storr, B.A., 
Assistant Master at Marlborough College, &c. Cowper's 
Task. By Francis Storr, B.A. Scott's Lay of the Last 
Minstrel. By J. Surtees Phillpotts, M.A., Assistant 
Master in Rugby School, &c. (Rivingtons.) 

Mr. Storr may be congratulated on the manner in which 

he is providing for schools a good training in English. The 

English School Classics (they will embrace, besides those 

enumerated above, the Seasons, Bacon's Essays, Words- 

worth's Excursion, &c.) ought to find its way into Eton and 
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Harrow, and all our great public schools, to say nothing 
ef the colleges that are springing up everywhere for the 
education of girls. We cannot but think that, were that 
mental training adopted which the study of our greatest 
writers would assuredly provide, far greater and more 
useful results must be attained than by driving boys, 
whether they like it or not, through a course of elegant 
accomplishments. On all hands it is affirmed now that 
too much is being attempted ; that, after all, the thorough 
knowledge of a few subjects is of more avail in after-life 
than that smattering intelligence which is only too often 

roductive of an eloquence that is offensive by its ignorance. 

‘horoughness then is evidently Mr. Storr’s aim, for he 
suggests that each volume contains enough for one term’s 
work. The notes are sure, by their freedom from dry- 
ness, to create an interest and rivet attention. 


The Manuale Clericorum : a Guide for the Reverent and 
Decent Celebration of Divine Service, the Holy Sacra- 
ments, and other Offices of the Church. Edited by the 
Rev. F. G. Lee, D.C.L., F.S.A. (Hogg & Co.) 

Tuts manual, abridged from the Durectorium Angli- 

canum, will prove of great service to those clergy, lay 

readers, and choirmasters who find the larger work out 
of their reach. Dr. Lee is so well known for his great 
knowledge of those ancient ritual arrangements which 
are gradually being revived, that it would almost seem 
presumption to criticize anything that be may say on the 
subject ; we will, therefore, rest contented with con- 
gratulating our learned correspondent, not only on the 
method and style of his last work, but also on the very 
exhaustive manner in which each service, as to its 
ritual arrangements, is treated. Recourse must be had 
to the /irectorium when authorities are needed, for 
these in the Manuale were omitted for the very sufficient 

reason that the editor might be enabled to issue it in a 

convenient portable form, and at a reasonable price. We 

must not omit to add that the M/anwale is furnished with 
an admirable glossary ; and it is not too much to say that, 

without the help thus afforded, it would have been, to a 

great extent, unintelligible to those not pretending to a 

very deep knowledge of the subject. 

Materials for the History of the Athenian Democracy from 
Solon to Pericles. Collected from Ancient Authors. 
By T. Case, M.A., Late Fellow of Brasenose College, 
Oxford. (Parker & Co.) 

CLassicaL authors may find in this pamphlet material 

whereon to found many chapters. The authorities cited 

are in Greek, and, though limited to a certain period, are 
very comprehensive. ‘The laws of Solon, and the changes 
made by Clisthenes and Pericles, form the main basis of 
several important quotations. Voting by lot is placed 
before 490 2.c., and is shown to have been generally, but 
not necessarily, democratic. Litere Humaniores” and 

“Tripos” men may peruse Mr. Case's collection with 

advantage. 

Stories from Herodotus, in Attic Greek: 1. Story of 
Rhampsinitus P 3 2. The Battle of Marathon. Adapte d 
by J. Surtees Phillpotts, M.A., Assistant-Master in 
Rugby School, and formerly Fellow of New College, 
Oxtord. (Rivingtons.) 

ArrTek second thoughts few critics will find fault when 

they see the revered Herodotus turned into Attic Greek. 

Mr. Phillpotts’s aim being “ pedagogic and not literary,” 

he has struck his target. To learn Herodotus at school 

means genuine hard work, some loss of temper, and not 
very rapid progress. Yet not to be taught it is to be 
deprived of much classical ground-work. How is it to be 
mastered? Let these and similar stories be read in the 

Attic, and then in the original text. It is not enough to 

read Xenophon. Herodotus has a style sui generis. 

Something more than “ Herodotus made easy” is wanted 


—a comparative knowledge of dialects has to be gained, 
The author of Selections from Xenophon, Selections from 
Arrian, Notes on the “ Lay of the Last Minstrel,” King 
and Commonwealth, has, in Stories from Herodotus, pre- 
sented public schools with a book which will encourage 
both teachers and scholars in an arduous task—beginning 
Herodotus. 
The Herald and Genealogist. Edited by John Gough 

— F.S.A. Parts XLVIL, XLVIIL. (Nichols & 

ons.) 
We intend no disrespect to other labourers in that field 
of antiquarian literature which the late Mr. John Gough 
Nichols had made so peculiarly his own when we express 
our conviction that it has been wisely determined that 
the Herald and Genealogist, of which he was the origi- 
nator, should be brought to a close now that he by whom it 
had been so successfully conducted has gone to his rest. 
Not less judicious and becoming is it, that the last number 
of that journal should contain a memoir of its accom- 
plished editor, written by a loving hand, in which are to 
be found not only a full and detailed account of the 
numerous literary, historical, and genealogical works for 
which the world are indebted to the varied knowledge 
and untiring industry of Mr. Nichols, but also pleasant 
allusions to the friends and scholars with whom he was 
often closely associated, and many glimpses of that amiable 
character which distinguished him in all his domestic 
relations. Mr. Nichols’s love of truth, and honest dislike 
of all false pretences, is aptly characterized by two or 
three of the shorter notices which conclude the present 
work, the last which heraldic students are destined to 
receive from the fearless and independent pen of John 
Gough Nichols. 
BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 

Particulars of Price, &c., of the following book to be sent direct to 
the person by whom it is required, whose name and address are 
given for that purpose :— 

Preroaes or Travet, translated from the German of Henry Heine by 
Charles G. Leland. Philadelphia, 1856. 
Wanted by Edward Peacock, Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Potices to Carresponvents. 

Our CORRESPONDENTS will, we trust, excuse our sug- 
gesting to them, both for their sakes as well as our own— 

That they should write clearly and distinctly—and on 
one side of the paper only—more especially proper names 
and words and phrases of which an explanation may be 
required. We cannot undertake to puzzle out what a Cor- 
respondent does not think worth the trouble of writing 
plainly. 

H. E. S. K.—“ At sixes and sevens ” is a phrase in The 
Widow, Act i. sc. 2 (1652), a piece by Jonson, Fletcher, 
and Middleton. It became a popular phrase to denote 
confusion. It was, however, of earlier date, but its deri- 
vation has never been satisfactorily accounted for. 

A Foretcner.—The presses you speak of are rarely 
successful. The work required would be done more satis- 
factorily and economically by any respectable printer. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor "—Advertisements and Business Letters to “The 
Publisher ”—at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 

To all communications should be affixed the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 


as a guarantee of good faith. 
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